International Trucks owned by the C 

Sucher Packing Co. At the left is a Model 
103, 5-ton International that has been on the 
job for years. A new Model A-5, 3-ton 
International, 190” wheelbase, is at the right. 


You Can Cut Your Trucking Costs 


The Charles Sucher Packing Co. of Day- 
ton, O., is rounding out a half-century of 
business this year. The letter from this 
company is typical of those we are con- 
stantly receiving from International owners 
everywhere. 

Gentlemen: 

Several years ago we purchased frem 
your company a Model 103, 5-ton truck 
which we have used in the transportation 
of cattle and hogs and which has given us 
very satisfactory service. 


In replacing one of our older truck units 
we purchased one of your Model A-5, 190” 
wheelbase trucks to haul meat to our trade 
in the Miami Valley. 

To anyone who may be contemplating 
the purchase of a similar truck unit we 
can heartily recommend the International. 
We feel that the after-sale service which 
the International Harvester Company is 
prepared to give is of such value that we 
consider it as one of the outstanding fea- 
tures and it led us to purchase an 
International. 


Yours very traly, 
THE CHARLES SUCHER PACKING CO. 
By Charles F. Sucher 


with Internationals 


In these days of stringent economy 
International Trucks are enjoying great pop- 
ularity. Many owners who keep accurate 
costs are looking with special favor on the 
low-cost records made by their Internationals. 
They will tell you that it is good business to 
replace less efficient trucks with new 
Internationals if you want to cut operating 
costs to the bone. 

Why not give the nearest of 183 Company- 
owned branches in the United States and 
Canada, or an International dealer, a chance 
to demonstrate International Trucks? Be 
sure to see the New 1'4-ton Model A-2 at 
$675 for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis, f.o.b. 
factory. Other sizes range from %-ton to 
5-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

















Its simplicity and ease of operation 
reduce labor costs 


“BUFFALO” 
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EQUIPPED WITH MEAT, 
AIR and WATER-TIGHT 
SUPERIOR PISTON 


HE rugged construction of this ma- 
chine as well as its superior features 


of design, are responsible for its use 


Made in 4 sizes. 


today by the country’s leading sausage 


ae tee -eter manufacturers. It enables you to fill 
“BUFFALO” faster and is absolutely leakproof in 


Stuffers in use! : : ; 
operation. No air pressure 1s necessary 


to lower the piston. Heavy, strong 


safety ring prevents accidents. 


Write for full particulars and prices 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
30 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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This Packer Finds Much Good Grass on 
His Own Side of the Fence 


Packers who have been analyz- 
ing their sales methods and check- 
ing sales territory with the view 
to reducing distribution costs have 
made some interesting discoveries. 

Among these is that in their 
own immediate territory there is 
a potential meat demand several 
times larger than they can supply. 

They may be getting only a 
small percentage of the business 
of their home territory, because 
they never made any particular 
effort to get more of it. On the 
other hand they may sell the 
greater portion of their output at 
= 50 to 500 miles from the 


Save in Sales Expense 


These packers have committed 
a common error — overlooking 
opportunities at their very doors 
and going far afield to sell what 
might more profitably have been 
sold at home. Extra cost to sell 
and distribute at distant points 
would come very close to doubling 
average net profit. 

Some packers in this situation 
have been considering a new 
Policy. Their present idea is to 
concentrate merchandising efforts 
in that territory where products 
can be distributed at the lowest 
cost—at home. 


Incidents are fairly common of pack- 
ers who have given up distant business 
and have concentrated on selling in 
Markets that are close at hand and 
Where business can be done at less 
expense. Very often, in such cases, 
even though volume dropped off tempo- 
tarily, profits were more satisfactory 
and the volume lost soon was regained. 


Notable among the firms which 
always have found it profitable to con- 
fine selling efforts to a local territory 
is the William Moland’s Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Profitable Merchandising Policy. 


This firm was organized in 1854 to 
deal in produce. Shortly thereafter it 
branched into meat packing, specializ- 
ing in the production of dried beef, 
bacon, hams and specialties. It never 
has deviated from its strict policy of 
processing only, doing no killing. 

During the years when other packers 
were expanding, installing slaughtering 
departments and branching out into 


other produets and lines, William 
Moland Sons Co. confined itself to the 
production of its specialties. It con- 
tinues to follow this policy today. 

And with the years the firm’s reputa- 
tion for superior products has expanded 
and .its business has grown. What 
influence specialization may have had 
on the success of the company cannot, 
of course, be defined, but no doubt it 
has been considerable. 

With all efforts concentrated on the 
production of a few products of the 
highest quality and their efficient and 
profitable: merchandising in local terri- 
tory, it was to be expected that “Quaker 


PACKAGING IS AN OLD STORY IN THIS PLANT. 
Meat products in wrappings and packages pores the William Moland’s Sons 


trade mark have been on the market in Philadelphia an 
Bacon is sliced and package 


of the century. 


vicinity since the beginnin 


under refrigeration. Modern hig 


speed slicers are used. Cooling is by the up-to-date cooling unit shown in the rear. 
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PROVISION ROOM ADJOINS THE SHIPPING ROOM. 


Here are shown ready for shipment many items of the well-known William 
Penn brand. The William Moland’s Sons Co. has made many valuable contributions 


toward improvement of processing methods. 


It is said to have been the developer, 


if not the originator, of the air-drying process for dried beef. 


City” brand should have gained wide 
recognition. 
Good Product Holds Trade. 

In its search for better methods and 
processes the company has made a 
number of valuable contributions to the 
meat industry. It is said to have been 
the developer, if not the originator, of 
the air-drying process for dried beef by 
which the full, rich flavor of the meat is 
retained. 

This company was also a pioneer 


in wrapping and packaging meats.” 


Wrapped and packaged products bear- 
ing the William Penn label have been 
on the market in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity since the beginning of the century. 

Careful training of employees and 
processing that leaves nothing to chance 
are given by the company as the princi- 
pal reasons for the exceptionally high 
quality of its meats. Moland’s em- 
ployees are experts who have gained 
their skill by long experience. 

Three men actively engaged at the 
present time in supervisory capacities 
have been employed for a total of more 
than 100 years. A. H. Olton, general 
manager, has been with the company 
since it was incorporated in 1924. 


Stays in Own Back Yard. 


Prior to the war the company’s prod- 
ucts found outlets from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. During the war, how- 
ever, local demand increased many fold, 
and rather than expand in a period of 
inflation to take care of far-away mar- 
kets, the company chose to give up 
much profitable business and concen- 
trate its efforts in building up and con- 
solidating its local sales territory. 


This decision was profitable. Volume 
grew rapidly, and recently it became 
necessary to build an addition to the 
plant to take care of the increasing 
demand. 

The new building completed this year 
is the first unit of a modern meat pack- 
ing plant and is so designed and ar- 
ranged that additional units can be 
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added conveniently at a future date, It 
is three stories high, has a frontage ot 
44 ft., a depth of 88 ft. and is of 
concrete and brick construction. 


Features of Plant Efficiency, 


Many interesting ideas have beg 
incorporated in the design of the plant 
by architect T. A. Stoutenburgh, mp 
expense being spared to provide fgg. 
tures that will aid in still further bet. 
tering quality, keep production cogts 
low and provide pleasant, comfortable 
working conditions for the employees, 

The bacon and beef slicing 
which extends across the entire thir 
fioor front of the building, illustrates 
the thought given in the design of the 
building to secure ideal conditions for 
meat processing. 

This room is insulated throughout 
with sheet corkboard. The ceiling jg 
gypsum finish, the walls of cement 
plaster and the floor of marbleoil com. 
position evenly pitched to floor drains 
A sanitary cove base around all walls 
simplifies cleaning operations. 

At the rear of the room is a cooling 
unit and air conditioning machine which 
controls the temperature to within ? 
degs. Fahr. at all times and maintains 
a constant moisture content in the air. 

Slicing and packing tables are fur- 
nished with polished stainless steel tops 
on galvanized iron frames. Four 
modern, high-speed slicers are required 
to fill orders for Quaker City sliced 


(Continued on page 48.) 


DECREASED SALES TERRITORY AND INCREASED SALES. 
The William Moland’s Sons Co., at one time, had coast to’ coast distribution 


its products. 


the home territory. 


During the war, however, all distant territory was abandon ‘in 
merchandising efforts were concentrated on consolidatin \ 
i This policy has proved very profitable, and an addition to 


and building u arog 


plant recently was built to take care of increasing volume. 
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Iowa Packer Cuts Accident Cost 
By Intelligent Planning 


Accident prevention is making 
excellent progress in the meat 
packing industry. But the acci- 
dent frequency rate is still too 
high. It can be lowered consid- 
erably in many plants. 


For the 18 meat plants report- 
ing to the National Safety Coun- 
ci] the average accident frequency 
rate is 55.94. The average for in- 
dustry as a whole is 25.53. 


But for 4 of the 18 meat plants, 
employing from 70 to over 1,800 
workers each, the average acci- 
dent frequency rate is less than 
20. This shows what can be done 
when accident work is intelligent- 
ly planned and industriously car- 
ried out. 


From a purely monetary stand- 
point accident prevention is a 
profitable investment. In one 
plant, as told in the following ar- 
tice, the compensation and med- 
ical cost per $100 of payroll was 
reduced from $1.25 to 33c in less 
than three years. 


And at the same time the qual- 
ity of the man power was im- 
proved and labor results generally 
were bettered. 


Results of Safety Work 
By E. J. McCann*. 


Safety, as we have experienced it, is 
simply a matter of education and of 
learning the A B C’s of safety. To 
emphasize my statement I shall cite a 
little incident in one of our safety first 
tours of inspection. 

A certain workman became very sar- 

castic. He wanted to know what the 
“Suggestive question” had to do with 
safety. It was hard at that time to 
convince him that inspection trips of 
this kind would help to reduce acci- 
dents. Today this same man would put 
himself out to report a hazard or an 
utsafe practice. 
This, however, is only one of several 
incidents which have actually happened 
m our plant. It might be surprising 
to you, unless you are a safety worker, 
to learn that the above attitude does 
not apply to the common laborer alone. 
We have encountered the same stub- 
born resistance in men higher up who 
are supposed to be more liberal minded. 
However, the men at Decker’s have 
since learned their A B C’s and things 
have passed the initial stage. 


————— 
Coeitployment manager, Jacob BE. Decker & Sons 


ompany, Mason City, Ia. Read at Twentieth 
Annual Safety Congress, Chicago. 





During the first years of our safety 
program, we made a trip of inspection 
through the plant as often as once a 
week, then twice a month, and finally 
only once every thirty days. Our safe- 
ty first committee consisted of a man 
in charge, and from three to half a 
dozen foremen or workmen from vari- 
ous departments. We would start at 
one end of the plant and make a thor- 
ough inspection of every floor and all 
suggestions were written down, no mat- 
ter whom or what they involved. 

The suggestions were then read be- 
fore a committee of three men in power 
—the president, the plant superintend- 
ent and our master mechanic. These 
men, in turn, passed on the suggestions 
submitted. They then became effective 
and were written up accordingly and a 
copy sent to our president, treasurer, 
plant superintendent, insurance carrier 
and master mechanic. 


Inspection Once a Month. 


The latter then issued orders to the 
foremen in charge of carpenters, mill- 
wrights and pipe-fitting departments to 
make the necessary changes, repairs or 
replacements that came under their re- 
spective jurisdictions. During our first 
trips we found so many suggestions 
that it kept one man busy writing them 
down. Today it is hard to find a half 
dozen to report, and our committee 
makes a trip of inspection only once in 
thirty days. 

This brings us back to the initial fac- 
tor—education. The foremen have be- 
come educated and they, of necessity, 
must be first, that they, in turn, may 
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impress upon the workers the impor- 
tance of working safety to avoid being 
injured themselves or injuring their fel- 
low workers; also, the necessity of re- 
porting injuries, no matter how slight, 
to our first aid department as soon as — 
they occur. For instance, we know that 
a small scratch, if neglected, may cause 
more pain, suffering and deformity than 
broken bones. 

Therefore, we expect them to report 
all injuries to their foremen, because 
if the foreman has his men instructed 
to report to him immediately and he, 
in turn, sends them to the first aid de- 
partment for treatment, should some- 
thing of a serious nature develop later, 
the employee will not have an alibi but 
will have placed the responsibility on 
the first aid department. 

Then, too, pride enters the picture. 
The average foreman (and by far the 
greater portion of them in our plant) 
hates to have a safety suggestion or 
hazard turned in on his department, 
consequently he reports all needed re- 
pairs promptly. This is also true of the 
average employee. 


How System Grew: 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons have found 
that there were approximately five 
periods of experience in compensation 
insurance and first aid. 

1.—Prior to 1920 when operations 
were lighter, the labor consisted of 
permanent employees experienced in the 
various jobs which they filled, and acci- 
dents were few. First aid was given in 
the superintendent’s office by a member 
of the superintendent’s staff. Records 
were not kept of experiences during this 
period of operation and any serious 
injuries that occurred were handled by 
the local hospitals. 


2.—In 1920 we secured the services 





KNIFE CUTS ARE MOST FREQUENT ACCIDENTS IN MEAT PLANTS. 

Despite the growing use of power-operated tools, there are not many operations 
in the meat plant where the workers are exposed to any great physical hazards. And 
-_— hazards as exist can be minimized by proper safeguards and education of the 
workers. 


Knife cuts and infections from these and from bone scratches are the greatest 


causes of lost time. 
be, should be insisted on. 


Prompt care of these wounds, no matter how slight they may 
Knives guarded along the lines worked out by the Insti- 


tute of American Meat Packers and shown in this illustration will reduce knife 


accidents. 
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of a retired local doctor who adminis- 
tered first aid and also had charge of 
our commissary. Accidents were few 
and no records were kept of experiences 
under his supervision which lasted until 


1923. 

3.—In 1923 we replaced this doctor 
with an ex-service man, functioning in 
the same capacity as the former doctor, 
up until 1926. No records of experi- 
ences are available covering this period. 
However, we do know that conditions 
were not serious. 

4.—In 1926 we began to feel the need 
of concentrated effort in first aid and 
decided to employ a nurse. We em- 
ployed a woman who had had one year’s 
training in a hospital and several years’ 
experience in a doctor’s office. 

Nurses Develop Nerves. 


The first aid nurse played an impor- 
tant role in our safety program. We 
found from experience that a nurse 
must be kind and gentle and make the 
first aid room attractive and cheerful 
as it is well known that the majority of 
men are the biggest babies on earth 
when it comes to an injury, and must 
be treated as such. 

Later we had some unpleasant experi- 
ences with some of our nurses taking 
toc much responsibility upon them- 
selves. By this I mean they relied on 
their own judgment in too many cases. 
For example, one of our employees 
injured his wrist. He visited the first 
aid department and our nurse strapped 
his wrist and sent him back to work, 
with the result that his case had to be 
opened in 1931 and he is now receiving 
compensation for partial disability. In 
checking up this injury and from what 
I have learned from a surgeon, this 
injury could have been handled at the 
time of occurrence for from $10.00 to 
$25.00, as an X-ray would have revealed 
a slight fracture which could have been 
splinted and the man would have a per- 
fect arm today. We have also had sev- 
eral serious cases of infection that no 
doubt were mishandled at the start. 

One more point in connection with the 
first aid nurse. We have found that a 
nurse becomes irritable if kept on the 
job too long. This may not be true of 
a nurse who has had extensive experi- 
ence in industrial nursing, but I have 
talked with heads of hospitals and 
clinics and they tell me that they have 
the same problem and the only remedy 
they have found up to date is to give 
the nurse a few days’ vacation when 
she develops nerves. 

One can readily see how this might 
happen. Take a graduate nurse who 
has been doing private duty and bring 
her into an industry. Although she 
works shorter hours, has no Sunday or 
holiday duty, yet she deals with a 
larger number of cases and with all 
types of people. She answers their 
questions, gives first aid to their injuries 
and must be capable of handling serious 
cases promptly in conjunction with the 
doctor in charge. 


Infection a Hazard. 


The greatest hazard we have to con- 
tend with in the packing industry is 
knife cuts, bone scratches and bruises. 
These all require the nurse’s immediate 
attention, and unless the nurse is firm 
but gentle in treating the injured, and 
in her orders to them as to when to 
return for further treatment, infection, 
which is a natural sequence of these 
types of injuries, where meats are han- 
dled, is almost sure to develop. 
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5.—Our compensation cost had be- 
come very excessive prior to 1929. when 
it was deemed advisable to employ an 
industrial engineer to assist us with our 
safety problems. This man had had 
years of experience along this line. He 
had sponsored safety programs in sev- 
eral large industries similar to ours 
with wonderful success. He visited our 
plant twice a month for the first six 
months and once a month the rest of 
the year. 

A meeting was arranged which was 
attended by the superintendent, super- 
visors and all foremen and the safety 
program outlined to them. It was ex- 
plained that the company had decided 
to put on a very definite program of 
safety work, a graduate nurse had been 
employed, also a doctor, to supervise 
our first aid work and to examine all 
present and future employees. 


It was pointed out that the physical 
examination of present employees would 
not be made for the purpose of disquali- 
fying them for continued service in the 
company, but was being done as a step 
forward in safeguarding the health of 
our employees, and was to their advan- 
tage as they would know after the 
examination whether they were in good 
sound physical condition. If not, they 
would have the advice of a competent 
physician as to the best procedure to 
follow to overcome any ailment that 
might exist. They were also told that 
a full time employment department was 
to be maintained where a record of each 
employee would be kept. 


Part the Foreman Plays. 


The foremen were instructed that in 
future they were to make a daily absen- 
tee report to the employment office, 
giving the number absent from their 
respective departments and the reasons 
for absenteeism. They were told it 
would be up to them to inform their 
men of this plan and to ask them to co- 
operate with their foremen by letting 
them know when they were to be absent 


~ from work as much in advance as it 


was possible for them to do so. They 
were also advised a record would be 
kept in the employment office and the 
employment manager would check up 
on all employees who were absent from 
work without notice. This would avoid 
future trouble. For example, if a man 
received a scratch or a bone puncture, 
and stayed away from work two or 
three days without medical attention, a 
serious case of infection might set in 
that would involve medical expense and 
further loss of time. 

The foremen were also instructed to 
make a weekly report on the general 
condition of their departments, and 
were informed that a monthly report 
would be furnished them each month by 
the employment oo, showing 
the experience of all departments for 
the month so that they could show their 
men what the rest of the plant had done 
in the reduction of lost-time through 
accidents and absenteeism. 

The safety engineer told them, in 
closing the meeting, that the company 
had gone to considerable expense in put- 
ting this plan into operation and that 
they were now placing it in the hands 
of the heads of the various departments 
and would look to them for results. The 
heads of all the departments of our 
plant entered into this program whole- 
heartedly as will be shown in the fol- 
lowing figures. 

In June, 1929, before we adopted a 
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definite plan for safety work, along with 
25 other industries of our city, we ep. 
tered the June no-accident cam 
sponsored by our local safety ¢ 

The rules of this campaign were fo 
each industry to raise an American 
and a safety flag on its flagpole at sup. 
rise on June 1, these to be kept flying 
until there had been a lost-time agg. 
dent. In the event there was no logt. 
time accident, the flags were to he 
removed at sunset on June 30, at which 
time the campaign closed. 


Keeps Flags Flying. 


This was the first campaign of this 
kind ever put on in our city and we 
were only able to keep our flag flying 
three days. This was a severe di 
pointment to our president and general 
manager, and to the majority of the 
employees as they did not want to be 
outdone by other industries. 

During this period we had 28 ace. 
dents—one fatal, costing $4,320, and 
five costing $349.10, with a medical cogt 
of $223.40; or a total of $4,892.50. 

In June, 1930, with an undaunted 
spirit we again entered this campai 
and although we remembered our f 
ure the year previous, we resolved to 
put forth our best efforts to make a 
better record. With renewed energy and 
a better knowledge of safety work we 
went through the month with 939 em. 
ployees working 201,944 hours, 11 minor 
injuries and a medical cost of $59.15, 
but no lost time. 

Likewise, in 1931, the third year of 
this June no-accident campai we 
went through the entire month with 
1,088 employees working 201,242 hours, 
a medical cost of $39.50, and no lost 
time. The other twenty-eight indus 
tries entered in this campaign also went 
through the month without a lost time 
accident, with a total for the month of 
8,076 employees and 681,891 hours 
worked. This was the first time that 
all industries entered in the June cam- 
paign went through the entire month 
without a lost-time accident. 


Man Power Improved. 

The out-of-pocket cash saving of ex- 
ense is reflected in the following 
gures which show the re 

progress made. In addition to the out 
of-pocket saving we have the saving @ 
the intangible cost due to lost time a 
experienced men away from the joband 
the cost incurred training men to 
their places. 

COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COST PER 

$100 PAYROLL. 
(October 1 to September 30.) 


October, 1980 to 
1928 to 1929. 1929 to 1930. June 30, 31 


Compensa- 

pay ae $10,406.23 $1,163.96 §$ 47M 
Seer 23 3,693.95 2,207.05 1,188.15 
eo , 1,800 00 1,350.0 
Pliysical ex- 

=" 25.00 518.00 





Total cost 
for period $14,100.18 $5,421.01 
Payroll si $1,126,823.08 $1,390,313.15 51,08 on 
$100 pay- 
— 1.25 39 8 
While the above figures show direct 
and definite results in reducing 
of operation, we know the im 
results are even greater. 
In addition to the above, we have & 
general improvement in quality of mat 
power in the plant, continued 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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Chains Do Nearly 30 Per Cent 
of Total Food Business 


Chain f66@ stores did 28.5 per 
cent of the total food business of 
the country in 1929, according to 
the 1930 Census of Distribution. 

Total retail food sales in that 
year amounted to $11,310,627,359, 
and of this chain stores did 
$3,508,923,218. This includes lo- 
cal, sectional and national chains. 

Food chain sales headed the list 
of all chain stores sales, and of 
these the grocery and meat chains 
did the bulk of the business, 
amounting to $3,022,627,380, in 
56,431 stores of 1,040 chains. 

The combination type of meat 
and grocery store headed the list, 
with sales of $2,292,857,689, indi- 
cating the dominance of the food 
store. 

In the restaurant field 287 
chains operated 3,361 units out of 
a total of 135,674 eating places in 
the country. Chain restaurant 
sales totaled 14.2 per cent of total 
restaurant sales. 


In addition to chain stores there are 
what is known as “multi-unit inde- 
pendents,” many of which soon fall in 
the chain store class. 


A Different Type of Chain. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the multi-unit independents is that the 
proprietor is operating the same gen- 
eral kind of business in two or more 
separate locations instead of one. He 
does this in the manner of a single- 
store independent and not in the man- 
ner of a chain. As the number of stores 
increases, however, he is no longer able 
to operate them successfully as inde- 
pendent stores, and he adopts central 
merchandising and becomes in fact a 
chain. This change is not always ap- 
parent to the public. 

These multi-unit independents did a 
total business in 1929 of $3,547,338,285, 
about one-fourth ofwhich, or nearly a 
billion dollars, was’in foods, provided 
the same relationship exists in this 
character of store as in the chains, 
which seems logical. 


ED. NOTE.—This survey does not in- 
clude what is known as “voluntary 
chains,” since these little groups are 
made up of independent retailers, who 
would be classified in the independent 
Store group in census statistics, 


——&—__ 
IG. A. IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Fifty independent retail merchants 
from east-central New York have en- 
tered the new unit of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, now in process of 
organization. They will be serviced by 


Thomas G. McMahon & Co., Utica, 
N. Y., one of the older wholesale gro- 
cery houses in this area, which in addi- 
tion to sponsoring this unit of the volun- 
tary chain will continue business with 
independent stores that do not become 
affiliated. Affiliation with the group 
gives organization service, stock pric- 
ing system, store arrangement plans, 


ete. 
ee ae 
BUFFALO VOLUNTARY GROUP. 


The Arrowhead voluntary chain, 
sponsored by Granger & Co., old-line 
Buffalo wholesale grocery firm, now 
numbers some 2,400 stores in Buffalo 
and adjacent territory, 400 of which are 
in Buffalo. A new warehouse, with 


1,000 carloud capacity, has been erected 
by Granger since the organization of 


the chain. 
Xo 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 

Sales of H. C. Bohack Co. for the five 
weeks ended October 31, 1931, amounted 
to $3,472,524, compared with $3,439,554 
for the same period in 1930, an increase 
of 0.9 per cent. Sales for the 39 weeks 
ended October 31 totaled $26,542,253, a 
10.2 per cent increase over the $24,085,- 
814 sales of the corresponding 1930 
period. 

Grand Union Co. reports sales of 
$2,873,902 for the four weeks ended 
October 31, 1931, against $2,812,319 for 
the same period last year. The tonnage 
increase over last year was 19 per cent. 

American Stores Co. sales for the 
four weeks ended October 31, 1931, were 
$9,964,146, compared with $10,862,704 
for these weeks in 1930. For the nine 
months ended October 31, sales totaled 
$113,231,731, against $118,350,388 for 
the first nine months of 1930. 

Sales of Dominion Stores, Canadian 
grocery chain, for the four-week period 
ended October 24, 1931, amounted to 
$1,866,800, against sales of $1,775,201 
for the corresponding period of 1930. 
Sales for the period from January 1 to 
October 24 amounted to $20,966,708, 
compared with $19,702,777 during the 
same period last year. 

ee 


PUSH MEATS FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Efforts to consolidate the promotion 
of quality meat consumption are under 
way in connection with the sixth an- 
nual Great Western Livestock Show, to 
be held at the Los Angeles Union Stock 
Yards, November 28 to December 5. 
Southern California meat packers and 
distributors are harking back to the old 
English custom calling for a prime 
roast of beef, roast of lamb or roast of 
pork for the holiday season, and are 
laying plans for pushing sales of choice 
steaks, roasts and chops as the prin- 
cipal item on the Christmas holiday 
menus. ; 

Retailers are planning on featuring 
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prize meats from the prime fat stock 
to be exhibited at the show, and a cam- 
paign is being waged to enco 
large institutions as well as individuals 
to make practical Christmas presents to 
employees and patrons. These presents 
are to consist of prime roasts, steaks 
and chops which can be appreciated by 
the entire family. 


patna Wao 
DECKER PAYS 7 PER CENT. 

Dividend checks totalling $70,000 
were mailed last week by Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
packers, to preferred stockholders, 
being the annual 7 per cent dividend on 
the preferred stock of the company. 
The Decker fiscal year ended October 


31 and the annual meeting will be held 
on November 18. It is said that about 
one-quarter of the stockholders live in 
Mason City, and some of them have 
been receiving dividend checks for 30 


years. 
a Xd 
PROCTER & GAMBLE DIVIDEND. 


Procter & Gamble Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 on its 5 per 


cent preferred stock, payable December 
15, 1931, to stockholders of record 
November 25. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, November 11, 1931, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on November 4, 1931, or 
nearest previous date: 
Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 


Week ended at Oct. 


Nov. 11. —Nov. 11.— 28. 
Amal, Leather... .... rae ee ey mera % 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 7% 1% ™ 6 
Amer. H. & L. 800 3 2% 3 8 
Do, Pfd. .... 1,000 12% 12% 122% 10 
Amer. Stores... 200 40% 40% 40% 40 
Armour A, .... 6,300 1% 1% 1%4 1 
SY Sree % k 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 3,350 10% 10 10 10: 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,100 35 35 35 
Barnett Leather 100 5 5g 5% 
Beechnut Pack. 3,900 503% 50% 50% 44 
ck, H. ©, 51 51 51 
:. ee 75 100 100 100 100 
a ag > “ayn eesg neg. came > 
Qhick C. Oil 500 10% 10% #10% 8 
Childs Co, .... 4,400 sou 13 138% 13 
Pack... 800 36 36% 37 
First Nat. Store 7,600 54 53 54 51 
Gen. ---43,800 39 38 39 37 
1 b Moov edhe 7 7 ™ 1% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 140 121 121 121 120 
Do. New ... 186 186 186 175 
Hormel, G. ar uibe + 13% BM % 
Hygrade Food.. 1, 
G. & B. 21 21% 21% «22 
Libby McNeill.. 1,150 8 8 8 7 
McMarr Stores. .... give 8 
Mayer, Oscar... .... A 5 
Mickelberry Oo. .... 6 
M. & H. Pfd 100 814 8% 8% 8 
Morrell & Oo, 100 35 83 
at. Fd. wah ‘tie 1 
DO Be seccce cece ae 
Nat. Leather... .... ee 
Nat. Tea ..... 1,310 i 11 i 10 
Proc. & Gamb.15,300 49 48 48% 48) 
Do. Pr. Pfd.;7.... oaks. cena ae 
Rath Pack. ... 15% 15% 15% 15 
fewa Lag 52 514 52% 58 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 410 80% 80% 80 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 91 91 91 89 
Meyer.... .... Kee) = tea ee. sae 
Swift 3 Co. & 23% 23% 23 


dy 
Ey 
BE: :: 

: 8 

: 
Bee 
ns 


U. 8. vate 

U.._ 8. Leather.. 1,800 5 4% 5 3 
DO A. vecvcce 1,900 ™ ™ 7™% 5 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 200 83 15 

Wesson Oil 2,800 9 18 19 17 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 50% WO 50% 49 
DO, TE: PAG: enous: ven «sss 82% 

Wilson & Co.. 2,300 1% 1 1% 
Do. A. cocces 2,100 3 3 3 2 
Do, Pfd. .... 1,500 26 25 26% Wh 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 


and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill 




















SUIT FOR LOSSES IN TRANSIT. 


Here is a packer who stood his ground 
and sued the railroad company when it 
failed to settle for livestock which died 
in transit. But he lost his suit, appar- 
ently on peculiar instructions of the 
court to the jury. Should he appeal? 
He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

1 have read with much interest your articles re- 
garding damage actions by packers and provision- 
ers against railroad companies. Let me relate & 
bit of personal experience: 

My company sued the railroad company in our 
state courts to recover damages for the loss of ten 
hogs, one bull and two sheep, shipped to our com- 
pany from two western stockyards under the uni- 
form livestock shipping contracts. 

The animals were never delivered at their desti- 
nation. We sued to recover damages for their 
loss. At the trial the railroad company introduced 
evidence showing that the stock had been taken 
off the train at a division point en route either in 
a dead or crippled condition, and had been turned 
over by the railroad company to a local rendering 
company for final disposition. 

‘Che railroad company did not attempt to prove 
at the trial the causes for the deaths or crippled 
condition of the stock. They did not call to the 
witness stand the trainmen who had charge of the 
stock while in transit to prove what caused the 
deaths or crippled condition. They only called the 
railroad officials, who of course could only testify 
from the records and not from personal contact 
with the stock. 

The company sent us small checks running fifty 
cents, $1.70, $1.95 and $20.78, that had been drawn 
by the rendering company in our favor. They re- 
quested us to accept these checks on our claims, 
lut not in payment thereof, which we did. 

I herewith enclose a copy of the judge’s charge 
to the jury. You will note that the judge all 
through his charge seems to place the burden on 
us to prove the negligence of the railroad company 
and to prove that the railroad company was re- 
sponsible for death of the animals, which of course 
it was impossible for us to do. The animals were 
shipped without a caretaker, save those provided 
by the railroad company. 

I would be glad to have from you an expression 
of opinion on this case. 


Neither the packer’s letter nor the 
charge to the jury tell us what the 
packer plaintiff put in as his evidence. 

Ordinarily he should and must put in 
proof that the animals were O. K. when 
they were delivered to the carrier for 
loading O. K., by both count and condi- 
tion. Then he must show by competent 
evidence their count and condition at 
destination. He then can rest his case 
on the ground that he has established 
@ prima facie case against the carrier— 
which he has. 


Thereupon the carrier must either 
rebut this or admit his fault. To rebut 
it he must bring in not only the train- 
men, but their men in charge to show 
their physicai handling. Certainly the 
judge erred if he was requested to re- 
quire that evidence and refused. More- 
over, he erred if he permitted men who 
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never saw nor handled the shipment to 
testify about it. 

One sentence of the court’s charge 
states: “The law requires the plaintiff 
before he would be entitled to recover 
to prove that there was negligence on 
the part of the shipper.” What did the 
court have in mind? Surely it meant 
“carrier” instead of “shipper.” 

Now in its charge to the jury the 
court talks at length about this uniform 
shipping contract and its conditions, but 
says not one word about the law govern- 
ing that contract of shipment. The 
interstate commerce act absolutely 
voids any and all conditions of that con- 
tract which in any way seek to limit the 
carrier’s liability. Apparently neither 
the plaintiff nor the court gave heed to 
that act. The interpretation given by 
the court was good law prior to 1915, 
but bad law since. 

The court stresses that the animals 
may have died from loading too many 
in a car, but overlooks the fact that the 
carrier, not the shipper, loaded them. 
It stresses that death may have been 
due to “goring.” Rather far-fetched as 
to hogs and sheep, or even polled cattle! 

Of course, since allegations made in 
the pleading were not submitted with 
this inquiry it is difficult to make fur- 
ther comment. Certainly the plaintiff 
has good ground for appeal, for the 
court’s instructions appear to have 
ignored existing law. 

eX 
GAME CUTS MEAT SALES. 


Many meat men are devoted hunters 
and fishermen, but probably they don’t 
‘stop to think how their skill with the 
gun sometimes cuts into their business. 
For example, the season in which 
pheasants may be bagged occurred just 
recently in Iowa. It didn’t last long, 
but a meat man with a love of figures 
and the facilities for gathering them 
reports that during that limited period 
meat sales in Iowa retail stores de- 
creased 35 per cent. 


t 
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Legal Pointers 


Legal information on matters 
affecting your daily business, 
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THE SURRENDERED ACCEPTANCE 


A certain retailer gave a packer a 
trade acceptance. The packer dis. 
counted it with the bank, whereby the 
bank became a “holder in due course,” 
and entitled to collect from the retailer, 
regardless of any defenses which the 
retailer might have against the packer, 

When the acceptance fell due it was 
dishonored, but the bank did not sue 
the retailer. Instead of doing go it 
surrendered and delivered the accep- 
tance to the packer. 

“T’ll have to give you my note to 
cover this,” the packer suggested. 

The cashier hesitated. 

“And I'll pin the old acceptance to 
the new note as collateral,” the packer 
suggested. The bank acted on this 
proposal. When the new note fell due 
the packer was in bankruptcy and the 
bank sued the retailer in the original 
acceptance. 

“We’re holders in the due course,” 
the bank contended, “for we took the 
acceptance when it was overdue.” 

“Yes, but when you surrendered the 
acceptance you ceased to be a holder 
in due course. When you took the ac- 
ceptance the second time it was over- 
due,” the. retailer retorted, and the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled in his favor in the recent case 
reported in 10 Fed. (2) 141. 

“Upon the execution of the note the 
acceptance was marked paid, and dis- 
appeared from the books of the bank, 
remaining in the custody of the bank, 
so far as its records show. In our 
opinion, this indicates an intention to 
accept the note in satisfaction and dis- 
charge of the rights that accrued on the 
taking of the acceptance,” the Circuit 
Court of Appeals announced. 
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MORRELL ADDS THIRD PLANT TO ITS GROUP. 
John Morrell & Co. will operate this former plant of the » Chas. Wol 


ing Co., 
Southern and Pacific Coast trade. 
Sept. 5, page 24.) 


later a Hygrade Food Products plant, at Topeka, K 
(See THE NATIONAL oe ROVISI 
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Pork Packer Must Face His Problem 


Hogs sold at Chicago during October at the low- 
est average price for any month since February, 
1908, and at the lowest price for October since 
1899. They have moved at a level almost un- 
known to the present generation of packers. 

These are prices at which hogs were bought in 
the years when the foundations of the industry 
were being laid in this country. During these 
years of low price levels pioneer packers made 
money and built up an industry unsurpassed by 
none in size and value of output. 

However, the packer of the present time finds 
himself in a different situation in relation to low 
hog prices. He has great investments in real 
estate, manufacturing and refrigeration equip- 
ment, rolling stock, sales outlets—all supple- 


mented by high cesting administrative and labor 


personnel, which he has been forced to build up 
in compliance with the way of all modern industry. 

Thus he has reason to operate with much great- 
er care than his predecessors of the seventies, 
eighties and nineties. But does he? When hogs 
are cheap he is none too careful of his results per 
hog. He forgets this is the measure of his total 
results. 

When he buys his hogs so that each yields a 
margin of net profit, be it ever so small, then he 
need have little worry about his total returns. 
But if he buys hogs at a price that results in a 
cutting loss, and meat goes into the fresh trade, 
the curing cellars or the freezers with a handicap 
of anywhere from 14 to 214c per pound, the odds 
are against this meat ever showing a satisfactory 
profit in its ultimate sale. 

It is true that the sales department may lose 
through poor selling practices all the money the 
buying and operating departments have made on 
ahog. But this has nothing to do with the obli- 
gations of these two departments to buy right and 
make right. When they have done that, then it 
is up to the sales department. 

Whether the product of the American hog is to 
be marketed in this country or abroad the hog 
must be bought so as to permit of the sale of its 
products at a price within the reach of. the con- 
Sumer. If the farmers of America continue to 
raise hogs on the volume basis of recent years, 
either pork consumption in this country must be 
increased or the surplus must be marketed abroad. 

At present there is a very limited export outlet 
for hog products, primarily because the American 
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packer cannot lay down his product at ports in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent at a price 
to compete successfully with competitors from the 
Continent. This seems to be an almost disastrous 
situation, in the light of low hog prices in this 
country. Nevertheless the American packer can- 
not continue to buy hogs at any price without 
having reasonable assurance of an outlet for the 
surplus product at a reasonable return. 

Margin of profit in the meat industry is too 
narrow to take unnecessary chances. Packers 
must buy their hogs so they will cut out without 
loss. The time has passed when product can go 
to the cellar well under the current market. Win- 
ter and summer packing seasons are out of style. 
Too many hogs come the year round to work off 
packing season surpluses. 

The packer who wants to take a minimum 
chance in the operation of his business will buy 
right and make right. He has pitfalls enough to 
overcome in selling right. Therefore he should 
bring: his product right up to the sales depart- 
ment without the handicap of loss in previous 
operations. 


Who Pays the Chain Store Tax? 


Legality of several state chain store tax laws 
has been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. While there are more of such laws on 
which the court is asked to pass, it would appear 
that the result can be anticipated, as these laws 
differ little from those on which rulings already 
have been made. Chain taxes are designed to 
handicap chain store operation in favor of indi- 
vidual store operation. 

Whether for or against the chain store plan of 
operation, the fact remains that a large percentage 
of the public patronizes these stores. It does so 
not entirely on a price basis, although large scale 
purchases give chains a price advantage. How- 
ever, chains have learned that price may draw 
trade but it will not keep it. The public wants 
quality in its purchases—quality at a fair price. 
It does not need to be bottom price. 

Many other factors enter into store operation 
in which the individually-owned and operated store 
has a distinct advantage over the chain. And 
chain advantages can be and are being met 
through voluntary chains. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the individual operator has little to 
complain about if he is efficient. If he is not effi- 
cient, should the buying public be penalized to pay 
for his inefficiency ? 

For in the last analysis the public pays the 
chain store tax. There is no other way. It must 
be made up in each case out of returns on sales. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Curing Pickle 

What is the most satisfactory system 
to use in the making of brine and curing 
pickle for hams? A meat curer writes 
regarding this as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Have you available or can you secure for us 
authentic information in regard to the making of 
pickle brine for the curing of hams? 

Our present layout includes the following: 

(a) Dissolving tank with chutes leading into it 
from our salt bumper. This tank has @ false 
bottom and the end is equipped with the regula- 
tion sponges and cloth filters. 

(b) A storage tank into which the brine filters 
from the dissolving tank. This storage tank is 
equipped with refrigerated coils. 

(c) Two holding tanks equipped with refrig- 
erated coils into which the brine is pumped from 
the storage tank. 

(d) A system of piping throughout the curing 
cellar with stations at convenient locations. 

{e) A smaller tank for pumping pickle. 

The storage, holding, and pumping pickle tanks 
are equipped with circulating pumps with agita- 
tors used to pump the pickle into the system. 

At the present time we cook our formula and 
add to the pickle in the holding tank. It has 
been suggested that we would secure a more uni- 
form and better flavored cure for our hams by 
cooking the pickle in a tank equipped with steam 
coils, and in our particular case this tank would 
be connected to our storage tank and from the 
cooking tank would be pumped to the two holding 
tanks. 


Any information you can give us along these 
lines will be greatly appreciated, and we are 
anxious to secure this information as soon as 
possible. 

The basis of all pickle is a 100 degree 
saturated salt solution. This is then 
diluted to whatever pickle strength is 
desired for the various cures. Cold 
water and a good grade of clean salt 
should be used in making this 100 
degree brine. Some packers use boiled 
or distilled water to make sure that no 
impurities get into the brine. 

The 100 degree pickle is usually se- 
cured from a brine leaching vat, de- 
scription and illustration of the latest 
design of which appeared in the May 
16, 1931, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

Sugar and sodium nitrate are the 
other ingredients used in the pickling 
solution. These are dissolved in enough 
water to boil. This boiling operation is 
important, thorough dissolving and com- 
plete sterilization being desired. Boil- 
ing usually is done for about 5 minutes. 
The vat used for boiling the sugar and 
sodium nitrate should be washed out 
thoroughly at regular intervals so as to 
keep it clean and sweet and to prevent 
growth of bacteria. 

In making the pickling solution the 
100 degree brine is reduced to the re- 
quired strength by the addition of 
water, after which the dissolved sugar 
and nitrate are added. 

Safe formula for ham pickles follow: 
For first grade hams and picnics— 


not more than 3% ozs. of sugar and % 
oz. nitrate of soda to each gallon of 70 
degree brine. 

Less mild pickle—3 oz. of sugar and 
5 oz. nitrate of soda to each gallon 78 
degree brine. 

There does not appear to be anything 
fundamentally wrong with this inquir- 
er’s layout. With a brine leaching vat 
of the size and kind described in the 
enclosed article, he might be able to do 
away with the brine storage tank. This 
vat will make 100 deg. brine as fast as 


required, and some reserve storage 
space is provided in the compartment 
at the end. 

The proper way to add sugar and 
nitrate of soda, as mentioned previ- 
ously, is to dissolve and add to the brine 
after it has been reduced to the proper 
strength. There is no need to cook the 
brine, 





CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be | 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 








there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. | 














Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing 8S. 
Meats.” 

















Sausage Seasoning 


A sausagemaker who is attempting 
to excel on his product asks the best 
seasoning for some of the more popular 
kinds of sausage. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you suggest the best seasoning for wej. 
ners, frankfurts and big bologna? We want to 
choose our meats carefully and give our trade 
superior product. : 

The seasoning used in these sausages 
varies with many manufacturers of 
quality product. The first requirement 
in producing high grade sausage is to 
use only quality meats and quality sea- 
soning. The manufacturer may mix hus 
own seasoning or he may buy either g 
dry or liquid seasoning already pre- 
pared for each of these products, If 
he mixes his own, following are some 
popular combinations, the quantity in- 
dicated for each 100 Ibs. of meat: 

For bologna: 

8 oz. white 
3 oz. ground altars 
3 oz. coriander seed, 
and if a garlic flavor is desired, one- 
quarter ounce of powdered garlic may 
be used. All meats should be fully 
cured using for each 100 lbs., 
2% Ibs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter or nitrate of soda 
6 oz. sugar 


In addition a small quantity of second 
pickle may be used in packing the trin- 
mings into the tierces for curing, 
Weiners may be made of 50 per cent 
beef trimmings and 50 per cent pork 
trimmings. Beef should be lean with 
sinews and fat removed and all meat 
should be strictly fresh. Cure with: 


2% Ibs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter 
6 oz. sugar 
for 100 Ibs. meat. The spices frequently 
used for seasoning weiners consists of: 
4 oz. white pepper 
4 oz. coriander, finely ground 
2 oz. ground caraway 
2 oz. ground allspice 
A little garlic, if desired. 


Frankfurts generally include more 


beef than weiners. The following meat 
and seasoning formula will produce 4 
high grade frankfurt: 
60% boneless bull meat or fresh 
beef chucks 
20% fresh pork trimmings (95% 


lean) 
20% regular pork trimmings, Tea- 
sonably lean. 


Seasoning: 
3 Ibs. salt 
6 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. nitrate of soda or sal 
2 oz. ground coriander _ 
1 oz. ground nutmeg or mace 
8 oz. granulated sugar 


for each 100 lbs. of meat. 
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Corned Beef Sausage 


In the October 3, 1931, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER there was pub- 
lished an article describing a new prod- 
uct—corned beef sausage in cellulose 
casings. Since that time a number of 
packers have written for further in- 
formation on making this product. One 
says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

I have read your excellent article in the October 
3 issue of The National Provisioner on corned 
beef sausage. This is very interesting, but I de- 
sire further information. 

The article states that the meat should be put 
through the 1%4-in. plate. What is used as a 
binder? Pieces of that size will not hold together 
unless part of the meat is put through a@ silent 
cutter or flour is added as a binder. 

Is the product made in the same manner as 
head cheese and are whole or ground spices used? 
Can this product be stuffed in beef bungs instead 
of cellulose casings? 

The method of manufacturing this 
product, as given in the article referred 
to previously, is as follows: 

Take 100 lbs. of briskets, plates, 
rumps, bottom rounds, or whatever cut 
is used for the purpose, and run 
through the 1%-in. plate. Mix this 
ground beef well with 

5 Ibs. salt 
4 oz. saltpeter 
1% oz. sugar 

Pack in a tierce and cure 5 to 7 days 
at a temperature of 38 degs. F. Use 
meat nets for the beef when cooking. 
Cook at 160 to 170 degs. F. for 3% 
hours. , 

The kettle in which ‘this beef is 
cooked must be steam-jacketed. Live 
steam should not be used in the cook- 
ing water. 

Put the seasoning in a muslin bag 
in the cooking kettle and keep it there 
throughout the cooking process. 


Seasoning and Stuffing. 


There are several ready-mixed corned 
beef seasonings on the market, but if 
the packer mixes his own the following 
is recommended for each 100 lbs. of 
meat: 

8 oz. pepper 
2 oz. allspice 
4 oz. bay leaves 
2 oz. cloves. 

Garlic can be used if desired. This 
should be added after cooking if a pro- 
nounced garlic flavor is wanted. 

Stuff into transparent cellulose cas- 
ings (bungs) with regular stuffer. Care 
should be taken by the man operating 
the stuffer to see that he does not let 
the meat juices run out while stuffing. 

The bungs are tied in the usual way 
and the product is laid on a clean bench 
and covered with a weighted board to 
get a flat effect. 

When Pork is Added. 


Some manufacturers add a little pork 
to make the product more juicy. In 
this case the statement appears on the 
brand, which may read, “Cooked brisket 
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corned beef, pork added,” provided 
brisket beef is used for the purpose. 

If prepared according to the sugges- 
tions, the Visking Corporation (which 
developed the method) states that there 
will be no loss from shrinkage due to 
crumbling in slicing. 

The use of a binder is not necessary 
in this sausage. The meat juices serve 
as a binder, although some packers add 
a small quantity of pork to the formula 
to make the product more juicy. The 
meat is stuffed hot into the casings sim- 
ilar to the method used in the manufac- 
ture of head cheese. 

It has been said that packers who 
have attempted to stuff this product 
in natural beef bungs have not secured 
satisfactory results. The trouble is 
said to have been that they will not hold 
the meat juices, the product does not 
bind properly and it becomes dry. 

——@—— 


NEW WAXED PAPER STANDARDS. 

Simplified standards for waxed paper 
have been announced by the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Bureau of 
Standards, effective from November 1. 


Waxed paper covered by the recom- 
mendation is Poe ped treated with paraf- 
fin wax in order to fill the pores of the 
paper to make it resistant to moisture 
and odors. Estimated total value of the 
annual production of waxed paper is 
$25,000,000. The volume exceeds 
250,000,000 Ibs. annually. The new sim- 
plified program will establish uniform 
qualities of raw stock for this material 
end will eliminate many sizes of sheets 
and inferior quality papers and wax. 


] ‘ 
Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


i| Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


‘THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, [1). 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 

















Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


The Visking Corporation, Chi i 
Ill. For sausage casings. Trade meee 
A Hebrew notation which, translated, is 
“Visking’s.” Claims use since Mar. 19, 
1931. Application serial No. 314,087. 


bade hal 


Emulsol Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
For emulsion and margarine improving 
substances, particularly emulsifying 
agents, and substances for preventing 
Bee nA ~ Prec os pe: for pre- 
venting sputtering during frying. Trade 
mark: ARGOLE. Gale te since 
Jan. 2, 1930. Application serial No. 
310,370. ; 

Emulsol Corporation, Chicago, III. 
For emulsion and margarine improving 
substances, particularly emulsifying 
agents, and substances for preventing 
“weeping” or “leaking,” and for pre- 
venting sputtering during frying. Trade 
mark: EMARGOL. Claims use since 
Dec. 2, 1929. Application serial No. 
310,371. 

J. C. Adler Co., Joliet, Il. For hams, 
bacon, sausages, and lard. Trade mark: 
Adlers Jim Dandy Products, with the 
figure of a pig. aims use since June 
1, 1907. Application serial No. 317,966. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
vegetable shortening. le mark: 
FORMAY. Claims use since July 30, 
1931. Application serial No. 318,337. 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Keane-Loffler, Inc., Benning, D. C. 
For sausage. Trade mark: DAINTI- 
LINX. Published December 18, 1931. 
No. 276,894. 


DAINTILINX 


A. C. Legg Packing Co., Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Seasoning for meats, 
sausages and other foods. Trade mark: 
OLD PLANTATION on a panel. Claims 
use since September 25, 1927. Pub- 
lished June 2, 1931. Serial No. 311,841. 


C. F. Simonin’s Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. For — composed of 
vegetable substances and of combina- 
tions of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. Trade mark: SIMOCO SHORT- 
ENING. Published June 16, 1931. No. 
286,334. 

LABELS. 


C. A. Potts, doing business as Okmul- 
gee Sausage Co., Okmulgee, Okla. For 
sausage. Title: OK-SA-CO. Published 
June 3, 1931. No. 39,652. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For imported style frankfurters. Title: 
STAHL-MEYER. Published April 24, 
1981. No. 39,898. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Quick Freezing Methods 


Modern Contact Freezing and Old 
Sharp Freezers Compared 
By G. R. Fennema. 


ell-known refrigerating engineer 
ae prepared for THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER an analysis of low tempera- 
ture sharp freezers and a comparison with 
quick freezers. : 

In the first of a series of two articles 
he discussed the engineering aspects and 
quantity of refrigeration required for the 
pulk type of low temperature freezer, 
comparing gravity air and forced air cir- 
culation methods. 

In the second article he analyzes con- 
tact methods of quick-freezing; that is, 
methods where the product is frozen by 
contact with metal surfaces, which are in 
turn in contact with low-temperature 
brine. 


It is remarkable how many articles 
appear in the magazines, and how many 
advertisements of refrigerating equip- 
ment give the impression that quick- 
freezing may be done by means of air, 
gravity circulation or air blast types of 
freezing systems. 

Take, for instance, three articles ap- 
pearing in the March, 1931, issue of 
“Fishing.” To go into detail of calcu- 
lation of any of these freezers would 
require too much space. They are of 
small refrigerating capacity and old 
design. They may be up to the present 
time, able to fill requirements and pro- 
duce a salable product. But as soon as 
more of the properly quick-frozen prod- 
ucts appear on the market conditions 
will arise that will prove the effort 
useless to sell products made by such 
methods as quick-frozen products. 


Old Type Freezers. 


Referring to page 18: “Quick-freez- 
ing at — ¥ Profitable.” zee * = 
type sharp freezer is suppose o 
quick-freezing of halibut. Why real 
quick-freezing can not be done here has 
been discussed previously. That a better 
quality can be obtained by freezing on 
board ship may be accounted for by the 
fact that the products are much fresher 
when frozen. 


The second article, “New Package 
Freezing,” also would lead one to be- 
lieve that the products are quick-frozen 
by this method. The tonnage employed 
is seven tons of refrigeration per 
bunker or 21 tons refrigeration per 
compartment, which proves conclusively 
that no quick freezing can be done with 
this system, as will be shown: 

The amount of products frozen is 
105,000 Ibs. of fish fillets. Disregard- 
ing the weight of package, materials, 
floor stands, planks, air infiltration, etc., 
the refrigeration required by the old 
method is 


105,000 Ibs. x 10° x .76 
105,000 Ibs. x 52° x .41 
105,000 Ibs. x 101 


Total 
What the Figures Show. 


The coil surface per room is 1,698 sq. 
If the average range between room 
temperature and the coils would be 15° 


F. and the transmission 10 B.T.U. per 
sq. ft. per degree = hour, the heat 
absorbing effect would be equal to 1,698 
X 10 X 15 = 253,000 B.T.U. per hour 

253,000 

= = 21 tons refrigeration. 
12,000 

If the data given is properly under- 
stood, the total amount of refrigerating 
effect is 63 tons for the freezing of the 
105,000 pounds of fillets. 

If the rate of freezing could be uni- 
formly maintained (which is, of course, 
impossible), then the freezing time 
would be 


13,640,000 B.T.U. 
3 X 253,000 B.T.U. 


minus 20° F, 


If all the other items are to be 
included in the calculations and proper 
allowance made for the insulating 
values of the various wrappers and 
planks, plus the allowance in the non- 
uniformity of| the freezing rate, etc., 
the freezing time will be considerably 
longer, and will likely be 36 hours or 
more. 


= 18 hours to 
freeze the 
fillets to 





Exposing a Fallacy. 


However, the article in question states 
that the fillets are frozen in a short 
time and meet the demand of a quick- 
frozen product! 


This is decidedly not true, because a 
heavy 1%-inch thick fish fillet individu- 
ally frozen by the double-contact quick- 
freezing method under pressure in 
aluminum moulds can be frozen in 30 
minutes with brine temperatures of 
minus 20° F., and thinner fillets in 20 
minutes time or less, which constitutes 
a real quick freezing time and furnishes 
a product far superior in quality—so 
much better as to be beyond comparison. 

What might have been logical in the 
year of 1927 is not necessarily logical 
in the year 1931. 

Referring to the third article on page 
42 of “Fishing,” entitled “Ultra Modern 
Boothbay Freezer,” this is an improved 
type of sharp freezer of the rack coil 
type. No reference is made as to the 
freezing time. Only it is too bad that a 
part of the money spent was not put 
to proper use to have also an “ultra 
modern quick freezer” installed at the 
same time, instead of the old type rack 
coil sharp freezer. 


If one niust consider certain operat- 
ing conditions, such as freezing for out- 
siders in packages in all shapes and 
forms—which make the quick freezing 
problem a real difficulty, because the 
outsider insists on packaging his own 
product elsewhere and delivers such 
products fresh to the freezer—one may 
at least expect the party doing the 
freezing to honest enough to admit 
that, as long as everyone is satisfied, 
including the consumer, he does not 


.intend to change his methods for better 


ones until he is forced to do so. 
Freezer Methods Must Change. 


This would be far better than to 
make it appear that he is doing a satis- 
factory job of quick freezing, while he 
is really doing nothing else than em- 
ploying a very slow freezing method. 


Henry Ford had to change his old 
model T car eventually, and so will it 
be with all old and new sharp freezer 
methods employed today. It is in the 
hope of saving the industry from going 
into impossible methods of quick freez- 
ing by means of air as a conveyance of 
heat that I write frankly on this subject. 

However, to break down and not try 
to build up a better structure would be 
very easy, but this is not my intention. 
What we do not know about quick 
freezing will fill a library years hence. 
Still, we know something about the sub- 
ject—in fact, already a good deal of 
work has been done. 

For the matter of comparison it is 
intended to describe here the design of 
a quick freezing machine which may be 
used for freezing various products, but 
will be calculated here for the freezing 
of 10,000 hams in 24 hours, weighing 
125,000 Ibs. total, as well as to discuss 
the requirements embodied in a weil- 
designed freezer, including the neces- 
sary data for the proper design. 

The refrigerant used will be calcium 
chloride brine, or other suitable refrig- 
erant, at a temperature of minus 25° F. 


Design of a Quick Freezer. 


The requirements for a well-designed 
quick-freezer are as follows: 

First. A quick-freezer for universal 
use must be so designed that the freez- 
ing time may be varied within reason- 
able time limits. When the freezing 
time has been determined, the speed of 
the machine may then be set for that 
freezing time, resulting in production 
of uniformly-frozen products. 

Second. The quick-freezer must be 
designed for continuous duty for rea- 
sons of greater operating efficiency, the 
same principle that has long been 
proven effective in the bread baking in- 
dustry, the enameling tunnels of the 
automobile industry—uniformity, speed 
and efficiency. 

Third. The quick-freezer must be 
simple in design, constructed very 
durably so as to safeguard against any 
possible breakdown, but above all it 
must be very simple in operation, so 
that it may be safely and efficiently 
handled by ordinary labor. 

Fourth. The quick-freezer must be 
of the indirect contact type. This means 
that the products are placed in contain- 
ers or molds, which are in turn placed - 
in direct contact with the refrigerant. 
Thus the products to be frozen are in 
direct contact with the metal and pro- 
tected by the metal from contact with 
the refrigerant. 


Metal for Freezing Molds. 


Fifth. The metal molds may be con- 
structed of aluminum, free from im- 
purities such as oxides, etc. The ad- 
vantages of aluminum are obvious from 
the following figures: 

Specific heat of aluminum, .217. 

Specific gravity of aluminum, 2.67. 

Specific heat of steel, .13. 

Specific gravity of steel, 7.22. 

Ratio of specific weights = 2.72 to 1. 

Ratio of conductivity of steel to 
aluminum = 1 to 4.45. 

Ratio of conductivity by weight = 1 
to 12.1. 

Thus, if conductivity of aluminum by 
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..:A brief outline of advantages 
which acrue to users of Vilter 
planned “Sharp Freeze’ Systems 





In Ice-making and Refrigerating, one 
name looms great... Vilter, the pioneer. 


The younger generation, overlooking 
achievements of the past, is prone to dis- 
cuss the sharp freeze (or “‘instantaneous 
chilling’’?) as a very new development. 
Yet Vilter has an experience in this ‘“‘new”’ field 
which covers a period exceeding fifteen years. 





Just what this experience means to any industry 
contemplating the installation of an instantaneous 
chilling system is summarized in the data and find- 
ings gathered during fifteen years of first-hand study 
of actual, operating, proved installations. 


‘Yo all it must be apparent that such a backgrouna 
can have but one result: The appointment of Vilter 
to engineer, design, fabricate and erect an instan- 
taneous chilling plant of any size is a virtual guar- 
antee that it will function perfectly, in accord with 
predetermined figures. 


* * * *& & 


Vilter Instantaneous Chilling Systems are preferred 
by users in all sections of America and abroad be- 
cause of these outstanding advantages: 


1... Defrosting without hot gas connections—a revo- 
lutionary method which saves raising room and coils 
temperatures —— 90 deg., eliminates extra con- 
nections, valves, fittings, etc., banishes wet floors, etc. 


2... Ordinary ammonia receiver capacity makes un- 
necessary the installation of oversize equipment, this 
effecting a considerable saving on cost. 


3...Eliminates extra (additional) horsepower re- 
qui by ammonia circulating pumps—has no ac- 
cumulators, no liquid pumps; another saving. 


4... Operates with a suction gas of MINUS 69 deg. F. 
(low side). Coil system free from oil collection; no 
liquid slugs back to compressor. 


5...As an instance of the efficiency of the Vilter 
Instantaneous Chilling System: In a typical installa- 
tion, there is an average 
DAILY quick freeze of 
125,000 Ibs. of pork (whole 
hams and bellies) from 
PLUS 40 deg. F. to MINUS 
40 deg. F., in twelve hours! 
* * * * * 








The Engineering Department of this organization 
will be glad to cooperate with you or your engineers 
to evolve a quick freeze (instaneous chilling) system 
adapted to your individual plant requirements. 
Write for details without obligation. Or send your 
blueprints for checking and quotations. 


For pro- 
tection of 
low temper- 
atures—in ice cream hard- 
ening rooms, fish freezers 
and quick freezing spaces, 
don’t overlook the many 
operating advantages of 
our over-lapping 


STEVENSON SUPER FREEZER DOOR 


Fitted with three or more spring hinges (hinge guard), WEDGE- 
TIGHT, Stevenson or Jamison Fastener. 
houses ready to ship. 
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For temperature lower than 














Standard sizes in our ware- 





WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC, 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 






HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A, 
BRANCHES, Chi. 

a cago, New York, 

St. Louis, Chester, 

Dallas. Southern 


Ice Supply Co, 
Marietta, Ga, Gay 
Engineering Co, 
Los Angeles. D.E 
Fryer & Co., Seattle 
and Spokane, 
Peete. Foreign: London, 
(ami — Honolulu, Japan. 























THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2118 SO. FIRST ST, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





provides 
economical and efficient 





COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 


Got our propesslitiil 
specification ch por nadie 





Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (uyrocnvorite) 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asu) 
The high Mathieson standards of and the plete 


facilities for prompt, efficient service g to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


Tbe MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fla<.} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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weight is taken as 1, the factor for steel 
1 
then becomes —— = .083. This indi- 
12.1 


cates that no better material than 
aluminum can be chosen for the freez- 
ing molds. 

Sixth. In the design one must keep 
in mind that the heat flow from the 
molds must be as fast as possible. To 
accomplish this it is best to speed up 
the refrigerant velocity to a maximum, 
thereby reducing the warm film adher- 
ing to the molds to a minimum thick- 
ness. This greatly increases the heat 
transfer. 

Seventh. The freezing molds should 
be designed so that the greatest pos- 
sible surface of the product will be in 
contact with the freezing molds. They 
should be of the type known as double- 
contact molds; that is, at least two op- 
posing sides shall be in intimate contact 
with the product. 


Double Contact Molds. 


The intimate contact should be secured 
by pressure on the top surface of the 
mold by means of weight of cover, with 
sometimes the aid of a locking device. 
The object of the double contact mold 
is obvious, because the freezing time 
is nearly cut in four over that of the 
single-contact freezer, due to the fact 
that the freezing time varies about as 
the square of the thickness. As the 
thickness to be frozen through is one- 
half of that when frozen by single con- 
tact, the freezing time is therefore 
theoretically equal to one-fourth of that 
required when frozen by the single con- 
tact method. 

Fighth. The freezer should be of 
such design that the molds may be 
readily loaded, and when unloaded it 
shall not be necessary for the opera- 
tor to touch the molds by hand subse- 
quent to their contact with the calcium 
chloride brine. Neither shall it be neces- 
sary for the products to be touched by 
hand when removed from the freezing 
molds. This is possible in the case of 
the double-contact mold, particularly 
where one contact surface is kept dry 
and clean throughout the cycle. 


In the operation called “defrosting” 
(releasing the frozen mass from the 
mold) the first effect is the instant ex- 
pansion of the lower section of the 
mold away from the frosted surfaces. 


The product which is then still sus- 
pended from the top mold, is trans- 
ported by cover to a conveyor belt or 
slide, and when some heat is applied 
to the top mold the product will drop 
on the belt or slide without being 
touched by hands. 


Experimental Freezing. 


Preparatory to the design of quick- 
freezing apparatus, it is necessary to 
start along the following lines: 


Construct one or more of the proper 
freezing molds and freeze products in 
these molds to determine the correct 
freezing time. For this work it is best 
to use an experimental freezer and 
study not only the freezing times for 
the products in question, but also the 
temperatures and temperature ranges. 

In order to be certain that the prod- 
ucts are properly frozen it is necessary 
to saw them in two through the thick- 
est portion, and test the cut surfaces for 

ess with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment. One may also place a ther- 














BLOCK FREEZING MOLD. 


This mold holds 2 Ibs. of product. The 
pressure cover is shown at the top. In 
most cases the molds are made of cast 
aluminum or aluminum alloy. A study of 
materials has revealed that a_ special 
treatment of the mold surfaces increases 
the freezing effectiveness. 


mometer at the center of gravity of 
the mass; or, rather, at the softest 
place as indicated by hardness test. 


It is not difficult to determine 
whether the product is frozen to the 
proper degree. However, if one wishes 
to determine exactly to what degree 
the moisture content of the product is 
frozen out, he must be experienced and 
he should be provided with an efficient 
calorimeter. 


Temperature and Time Limits. 


The vital necessity for knowing ac- 
curate freezing characteristic curves for 
all specific products will be recognized 
as time goes on. They are needed to 
estimate how the products will behave 
in storage, but especially to determine 
how long various products can be safely 
transported in insulated carriers. This 
data is of vital interest if one wishes 
to determine temperature drops in prod- 
ucts during transit and handling. 


The quick-freezing time limits—that 
is, the freezing times in which no drip 
occurs when products are thawed out— 
is important. For hams the outside 
limit is in the neighborhood of four 
hours. Hams weighing about 14 lbs. 
may be frozen within this time, using a 
brine temperature of minus 25° F., pro- 
vided they are frozen in double-con- 
tact molds under pressure. 

The agg Bag for the design in 
question will taken as four hours. 
The plan is to freeze 10,000 hams per 
day of 24 hours. This will equal 416 
hams per hour. 

This can be accomplished in two 
freezing machines of equal size, each 
machine handling 208 hams per hour. 








The freezing cycle being four hours, 
there will be required 832 hams in the 
effective freezing length in each ma- 


chine. The hams will be frozen two 
to a mold. 


Molds for Each Machine. 


Therefore, 416 molds for each freez- 
ing machine will be required. The 
length of each mold is 15 inches and 
the width 15 inches. By placing a row 
of 5 molds across the machine we have 
an effective length of 1.383 X 83 feet = 
110 feet required, or a total length of 
120 feet inside for the entire machine. 
The width will be 1.83 X 5 = 6’-8”. 

To this width must be added 6 in. for 
supports, 2 ft. for return flume and 16 
in. for insulation (two sides), making 
a total width of 10’-6” over all outside, 
and a total length of 121 ft. 4 in. (120’ 
plus 16” for insulation). 

The machine will contain a total of 
90X 5= 450 molds. If it is necessary 
to have 50 molds in loading and unload- 
ing operations, each machine will have 
to be provided with 500 molds. 

The weight of the molds is about 15 
pounds each, giving total of 500 X 15 = 
7,500 pounds. The weight to be cooled 
per hour will be that of 104 molds. They 
are to be cooled from a temperature of 
40° F. above zero to 25° F. below zero, 
a drop in temperature of 65° F. 

Refrigerating Effect. 

The refrigerating effect required per 
hour for 208 hams (2,600 Ibs. of hams 
per hour) is equal to: 


2,600 X 10° X .68 = 17,700 Btu for chill- 
ing. 
2,600 X 50.7 X .88 = 50,000 lowering 
temp. of 
frozen 
mass. 
rem ov- 
ing latent 
heat. 


291,700 Btu required 
by prod- 
uct. 

Refrigerating effect for molds which 
are run through the machine is 104 X 
15 Ibs. X 65° X .217 = 22,000 Btu per 
hour. Insulation losses in freezer = 
14,850 Btu per hour. 

291,700 Btu for product 
22,000 Btu for molds 
14,850 Btu for heat losses 


828,550 Btu Total. 


Tons refrigeration for each machine 
is equal to 27.4 tons. Total for bath 
machines 54.8 tons. This load is steady 
all the time, no peak, and requires a 
great deal smaller refrigerating ma- 
chine than the sharp-freezer illustrated 
for the same duty. 

The ratio of these two values is 54.8 
to 125 or 1 to 2.38. See the diagram 
showing the comparison of the sharp 
freezer refrigerating load against that 


2,600. X 86.5 = 224,000 
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HOW SOME PRODUCTS ARE QUICK-FROZEN IN MOLDS. 


At the left is a ham freezing mold; at the right a mold for freezin; 
The molds float on a current of low temperature brine. 


fish fillets. 
Heat is conducted away 


from the top by vanes or fins which are attached to the cover and dip into the brine. 











ue 
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required by the quick-freezing ma- 
chine. 

Let us suppose that the same ma- 
chines would be used for freezing fish 
fillets in block form 2% in thickness. 
The freezing time would be then equal 
to 50 minutes. But we will assume one 


chines running under steady load. 

Therefore, machines for short freezing 

times for freezing thin units are al- 

ways of different proportion as far as 

the width and the length are concerned. 
Freezing Egg Meats. 

The above has only been illustrative, 


The capacity of each machine is such 
that 3,200 cups are at one time in the 
effective length of the freezer. The 
conservative freezing time in the doy. 
ble contact type of freezer is 45 mip. 
utes for a pint. The capacity of one 
machine is therefore 4,260 cups 





hour freezing to be safe for time lost the object in mind being that of im. 2OUr or 102,500 cups per day. Mop A 
in lagging in mold, etc. seth the reader with the fact that — machines, = capacity is 205,000 sepa 
Freezing Fish Fillets. the capacity of the machine increases P'™* CUPS Per Gay. beet 

How many pounds of fish fillets, thus enormously with the decrease in thick- Freezing Liquids in Cups, tal 

put up, can be frozen in a machine of Ness of the products being frozen. If frozen direct in the paper cups the P 

this size? Let us assume that the two machines freezing time will be about 1 hour ang Vous 
With one hour freezing time, there re to be used on egg meats, to be 30 minutes, depending upon the prod. stall 

would be 416 molds pass through the frozen in square slabs 15” X15” x1” ucts and the thickness of the paper line, 

freezer. Each mold contains 20 lbs. of thick, weighing about 8 Ibs. per slab. cup. The capacity would then be con- the 

fish fillets. The capacity of each ma- The freezing time is 30 minutes. There siderably less, in fact, about equal to or to 

chine would then be 20 X 416 = 8,320 will pass 832 molds per hour through 102,500 cups for both machines. 

Ibs. per hour; 8,320 Ibs. X 24=200,- each machine, giving an output of 8 X In the first method the paper cups do 

000 Ibs. per day. And for the two ma- 832= 6,656 lbs. per hour, or 6656 X not come in contact with the brine at 

chines the total capacity would be 200 24 hours = 160,000 Ibs. per day. If the all, as they are filled after the freezing 

tons per day. 200 X 300 = 60,000 tons season is 100 days, then one may freeze is done. 

per season or equal to 120,000,000 Ibs. 16,000,000 Ibs. of egg meats per sea- In the freezing of berries, cherries, Fou 


per season. 

The required refrigerating capacity 
would be about 87.5 tons per machine 
and 175 tons for both units under a 
steady load. 

These machines can freeze steaks and 
chops and individual fillets, but would 
not be very well proportioned for such 
duty. 

With a freezing time of 15 minutes 
for small steaks or fillets, the molds 
would go through the machine at a rate 
—— < 416 = 1,664 molds per hour, or 
1664 











son in one machine. 


These slabs may be run through a 
wrapping machine and _ individually 
wrapped and put in highly-developed in- 
sulating cases, and kept in storage, 
protected against desiccations for a 
long time. Such packages will stand 
up under transit in a refrigerator car 
much better than the tin can used un- 
der present practice. 

However, if one insists upon using 
the tin can, then a series of individually 
frozen circular slabs will have to be 
turned out. By dropping these in the 





etc., now accomplished by the old sharp 
freezer methods in large containers 
(sometimes even in barrels, which take 
from four to five days to freeze), prod- 
ucts have been proven to be salable to 
the various industrial and institutiona] 
consumers. Why then not immediately 
improve the quality of such products? 


’ Freezing of Fruits and Ice Cream, 


By the double-contact mold method a 
barrel can be filled with quick-frozen 
products of any time-limit specified. 

Attempts to “quick-freeze” by means 





~_ : tin can containing a small amount of Of an ice-cream freezer is a method 

60 = 27 molds per minute. egg-meat, the < Pee will fill the can Which should be avoided. The ice crys- 
. solidly with a Quick-frozen product of tals formed in the slushing process may . 
As at the most, 3 men could work in 309 minutes freezing time against the be small in size, but one must consider ao 
front of the machine, each handling 9 ysyal 36 to 40 hour slow-frozen product that the moisture content frozen from into 

a bogs roves)» gaa would be @ jn the usual 30-Ib. tin can. the gig 0 is me Berge 25 per cent 
practical impossibility. ‘ : : more or less, and that the ice crystals ceive 
The capacity for such freezing time will be used for freezing liquid or semi. Which were formed in the ice-cream J fs 
would be 1,664 8 pounds or 13,300 Jiquids in metal cups by the double freezer will, in the later freezing, most the | 
pounds per hour. contact method. These cups are to be likely not greatly increase in number, bat 
300 X 24 X 13,300 = 86,000,000 Ibs. of such shape as nearly to fit the paper Instead, the existing crystals will grow Th 
per season for one machine or for two cups in which the product is to be ™ S!2°- descr 
machines, 172,000,000 Ibs. per season. _— placed after freezing. The cups are to . This is especially true when’ the lows: 
The refrigerating requirements -each hold a pint of product, or about freezing is completed in large con ple ¢ 
amount to about 272 tons for both ma- a pound. tainers placed in so-called hardening wet 
& rooms. This damage is even noticeable pure 
Air = 2 Zo in the center of small containers slowly Bass 
in hardened. The ice cream freezer is de- nag 
al signed for an entirely different pur- A 
pose than the quick-freezing of ice os 
a] cream. They are designed to induce the th m 
desired amount of air in the ice-cream. oti 
~ Quick-frozen ice cream is far superior the : 
in quality to the ordinary run of ice os 
cream. T 
The two freezers described could conte 
quickly harden the ice cream in i gass 
designed double contact aluminum ture 
molds and do so economically. og 
Equipment Needed. high 
The cost of properly-designed double- whic 
contact freezing equipment is far less the ¢ 

than the cost of sharp-freezers when 
everything is included. PI 

Enumerating the various items we 
a find that we need for the low — Pr 
‘i ture sharp-freezer previously Wis. 
a the following items: barr 
o- One booster compressor (steam of anno 
electrically driven) complete for obtait- Cole 

By Each bodieveia! Hove /s 4 fe Hours ing the low temperature suction pres 
Time Of [05000 feats ta Grek sure of 20” vacuum (Mercury) Sel 
Time gf Lach tratvwctia! Hare hal oy 125000 Lbs. Of [heat 378$Howr ta a head pressure of 15 lb. gage. I 
frigerating capacity, 125 tons. — 
COMPARISON OF REFRIGERATION LOADS OF SHARP AND QUICK FREEZERS, Compressor (steam or electrically Fre 
asosTae Gavtseywe et thn odraaings i on she de of Gn suck frog meenine, iven) for high enaperen tn 
machine operating on the quick. freezer is far higher than ‘the ‘one operating “ander suction pressure on the high prea Corn 


variable load. 





(Continued on page 49.) 
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For Purchasing Departments 


NON-CONDENSABLE GAS 
SEPARATOR. 

A double pipe, non-condensable gas 
separator so constructed that it can be 
used either in the vertical or horizon- 
tal position is a new product of J. H. 
Voss, Inc. New York City. It is in- 
stalled as a part of the main suction 
line, and has a foul gas connection to 
the equalizing line on the condenser 
or to the top of the liquid ammonia re- 


PRESSURE { 




















COLORED CELLULOSE CASINGS. 


What is claimed to be another step 
forward in the standardization of vari- 
ous kinds uf sausage products and 
simplification of their manufacture has 
been made by The Visking Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., in the development of colored 
cellulose casings. Two colors have been 
announced—a transparent red for all 
types of smoked and cooked sausages 






SEPARATOR ARRANGEMENT 


- FOR HORIZONTAL POSITION IN 
MAIN SUCTION LINE. 


PURGES SYSTEM WITHOUT LOSS OF AMMONIA. 


The device is installed as a part of the main suction line and has a foul gas 
connection to the equalizing line on the condenser or to the top of the liquid am- 
monia receiver or both. This allows the foul gasses to be drawn from the system 
into the purger and discharged to the atmosphere without loss of ammonia. 





ceiver or both. This allows the foul 
gas to be drawn from the system into 
the purger and discharged to the at- 
mosphere without loss of ammonia. 

The operation of the separator is 
described by the manufacturer as fol- 
lows: “The separator uses the princi- 
ple of sub-cooling the liquid ammonia 
in such a manner that the mixture of 
pure ammonia gas and non-condensable 
gasses is divided. This division takes 
lace in the foul gas jacket of the dou- 
le pipe separator by liquifying the 
ond ammonia at a pressure slightly 

low the condenser pressure and at 
the intensely cold temperature of the 
suction gas going to the compressor 
through the inner pipe. 

“The gas mixture in the jacket space 
contains a large percentage of foul 
gasses. The separation of the gas mix- 
ture becomes complete when enough 
foul gasses have accumulated to raise 
the pressure in the jacket sufficiently 
high to open the automatic relief valve 
which lets the foul gases escape into 
the atmosphere. 


en Xo 
PRESSED STEEL TANK SALES. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturers of Hackney steel 
barrels, drums, tanks and cylinders, 
announces the appointment of K. W. 
Cole as Chicago manager. The Chi- 


an office is located at 208 South La 
le st. Mr. Cole is well-known to 
Many business men, as a result of his 
long connection with American La 


France and Foamite Childs Corpora- 
tion, He 
ll 


Cornell. 


studied engineering at 


and an opaque yellow for liver sausage 
and braunschweiger. 

The use of colored casings, it is said, 
assures the packer and sausage maker 
of a uniform and permanent surface 
color for his products at all times. The 
color is applied only to the surface of 
the casing and does not fade when the 
sausages are exposed to the light. The 





new casings have the approval of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


The company also has announced 
another reduction in the prices for 
cellulose casings, effective November 1, 
1931. This is the seventh price reduc- 
tion made since these casings were first 
placed on the market. They are now 
priced at about one-half what they were 
when first offered to the meat industry. 


—— -e—_- 


NEW USES FOR PROMAL IRON. 


Promal, a specially processed mal- 
leable iron, originally developed by the 
Link Belt Co. for the manufacture of 
chain products, is finding a large field 
of usefulness outside of the smaller 
sphere for which it was originally de- 
signed, it has been announced. Great 
strength and resistance to wear, ductil- 
ity and a low production cost are the 
outstanding characteristics of the prod- 
uct which have created a wide demand 
for it among manufacturers of stand- 
ard equipment. 

Among the features claimed for the 
metal are that it can be heated re- 
peatedly to 1,000 degs. Fahr. and cooled 
without affecting its physical proper- 
ties; it has a uniform structure through- 
out its cross section and its resistance 
to wear and abrasion continue after the 
surface has worn off, and its yield point 
is exceptionally high. Copper bearing 
Promal is being supplied where high 
corrosion resistance properties are 
desired. 


Chains of Promal metal have been 
finding an increasing use in the meat 
industry since they were first an- 
nounced, particularly for driving va- 
rious kinds of equipment. 


KEEPING MAINTENANCE COSTS LOW. 


Conveyor table in the pork cutting room of the John Morrell & Co. plant, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., driven by a Promal chain. This is a specially processed malleable iron 
that is finding increasing use in the meat industry. 
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FROZEN PORK 
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STORAGE STOCKS oF PORK AND LARD 


IN THE UNITED STATES---U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of accumulations of stor- 
age stocks of pork and lard during the 
first eleven months of 1931 compared with 
those of 1930 and 1929. 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand on 
November 1, 1931, the opening of the 
1932 packer fiscal year, were well under 
those of a month ago, and in the case 
of frozen pork, pickled meats and mis- 
cellaneous meats, are under those of a 
year ago. Lard stocks are slightly 
higher than last year as are D. S. meat 
stocks. 

Stocks of all kinds are well below the 
five-year average on November 1. 
Stoeks of sausage materials such as 
frozen beef are less than half those ot 
a year and a month ago as well as of 
the five-year average. There has been 
a broad trade in all meats through dis- 
tributive channels and both large and 
small packers have developed an exten- 
sive business with large buyers in the 
chain and voluntary chain field. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork _ 


declined during the month some 11,- 
000,000 Ibs. below those of a year ago, 
28,000,000 Ibs. below a month ago and 
on the first of the month were 13,000,- 
000 Ibs. under the five-year average on 
November 1. Although some five and 
one-half million pounds more pork went 
into the freezer during the month, the 
heavy withdrawal of loins and cuts for 
cure brought about a sharp decline. The 
demand was especially strong for the 
heavier weight cuts in view of the 
shortage of the weightier hogs through- 
out the month. 

S. P. Meats.—Although the decline in 
stocks of pickled meats which has been 
under way for meee months continued, 
this decline is largely seasonal. A year 
ago stocks of pickled meats were only 
slightly higher than current holdings 
which are well under the five-year aver- 
age, declining nearly 32,000,000 Ibs. dur- 
ing the month. Activity in pickled meats 
in the open market was limited other 
than a little emergency buying, but 
there was a heavy movement through 
regular distributive channels. The ac- 
cumulation of the heavier averages of 
pickled meats was small during the 
month, the burden at all times being 
on the lighter averages. 

D. S. Meats.—Stocks of dry salt 
meats showed a sharp decline during 
October. While they are higher than 
those of a year ago they are well un- 


der the five-year average. The princi- 
a item of present stocks is dry salt 
ellies resulting from a large produc- 
tion of heavy cuts during the summer 
months. However, there has been a 
fair movement to the southern trade 
which while not up to normal during 
October was offset in large measure by 
the very limited production in that 
month. 

Lard.—Stocks of lard experienced a 
seasonal decline, are slightly above 
those of a year ago and only about half 
of the five-year average on November 
1. There was good domestic buying and 
fairly heavy consignments abroad. 
Loose lard moved at a good price con- 
sidering the price of hogs and the net 
results on pure refined lard. This situa- 
tion proved beneficial to smaller pack- 
ers in practically all sections of the 
country. 


-————_—__ 
STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based 
are as follows: 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES, 


Average wholesale prices fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at New York and Chicago for 


October, 1931, with comparisons, ar 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as follows: 
vod Det. Oct... a 
1931. 1930. 1981. 1990, 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Hams, Regular, No. 1. 
$9.81 $20.18 34 $21.90 
LOINS. 


Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No, 1. 
8-12 lb. av 8.98 15.23 1L61 6. 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
» Smoked Regular No. L 
8-10 lb. av 20.22 26.50 
10-12 lb. av 50 19.69 25.50 
12-14 Ib. 38 24.82 19.41 2A 
14-16 lb. : . 19.06 2350 
No, 2. 
23.00 
22.35 
22.00 
21.50 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 
25.85 18.51 
17.56 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2 
" 24.25 15.69 
18-20 lb. av 6. 23.80 14.62 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 
6- 8 33.60 23.02 
8-10 Ib, av....... 20.88 32.40 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 
8-10 Ib. av 28.50 16.81 
10-12 lb. av 16.38 26.75 16.19 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 
16.30 12.05 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 
12-14 Ib. 2 8.75 13.25 8.00 
Lard, Ref. Hardwood Tubes. 
8.58 13.94 9.68 
Lard Substitute, Hardwood Tubs. 
8.38 11.44 9.32 
Lard, Ref., No. 1 Cartons. 
9.45 14.88 10.75 
—o— 
NEW ZEALAND PORK EXPORTS. 


Exports of frozen pork carcass 
from New Zealand during August, 1931, 
tetaled 6,581. During the period Octo 
ber 1, 1930, to August 31, 1931, 121466 
frozen pork carcasses were 
compared with 125,375 in the core 
sponding 1929-30 period, according to# 
U. S. Department of Commerce report 


4- 8 lb. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Higher—Cash 


Trade Good—Outward Movement 
Liberal— Hogs Steadier — Western 
Run Liberal—Outside Developments 
a Factor. 

Markets for hog products the past 
week were on the upgrade, inspired 
somewhat by speculative absorption and 
short covering in lard brought about by 
the material betterment in commodities 
in general. The markets were led by 
the strength in grains. The upturn in 
hog products was partly the result of 
a continued good cash trade, as well as 
the moderate available supplies of lard 
at the leading centers. 

A more liberal outward movement of 
lard and a steadier market for hogs 
had some influence, but the bulges ran 
into hedging sales which subsequently, 
with realizing and a reactionary trend 
in the outside markets, resulted in a 
moderate setback from the week’s best 
levels. The deferred lard positions, 
however, reached a new high level for 
the season. 

The average hog price at Chicago at 
one time was down to 4.65c, the low- 
est for the period since 1903. The 
price recovered later to 4.90c, compared 
with 4.85c the previous week, and 9.10c 
the same week a year ago. Receipts 
of hogs at the seven leading markets 
during the week were about 453,000 
head, compared with 501,000 head the 
previous week and 452,000 the same 
time a year ago. The average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
was 219 lbs., against 222 lbs. the pre- 
vious week, 226 lbs. a year ago and 236 
lbs. two years ago. The lighter weights 
came in for more or less attention, par- 
ticularly as far as lard was concerned. 


Lard Exports Up. 


The past week also witnessed the 
widest trading range in slaughter steers 
in the history of the Chicago market, 
due to extremely mixed quality. Strict- 
ly good and choice offerings advanced 
steadily throughout the week to a top 
of $12.00 per hundred pounds or gains 
of 25@50c. Several loads sold at 
$11.50@11.90, with practically all high 
quality strictly grain fed stock, selling 
at $11.25 upwards. Pronounced up- 

in quality cattle served to widen 
the spread on lower grades, the bulk 
scraping bottom at $4.00 and scaling 
upwards to $10.50 for best short fed 
oe _ uae. 
orts of lard for the week en 
October 31 Me 
10,087,000 Ibs., compared with 8,599,000 
lbs. the same time last year. Exports 
eae January 1 to October 31, 1931, 
: ve been some 471,219,000 Ibs., against 
820,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 
Lxports of hams and shoulders, includ- 
ing Wiltshires, for the week were 420,- 


Spare 
were placed officially at : 
T 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


000 Ibs., against 767,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 1,010,000 
Ibs., against 1,036,000 lIbs.; pickled 
pork, 38,000 lbs., against 221,000 Ibs. 

The huge cotton crop estimate at- 
tracted further attention in lard cir- 
cles, as it pointed rather conclusively 
to burdensome supplies of cottonseed 
oil, during the season. The Government 
corn crop estimate also came in for 
notice. The crop was placed at 2,674,- 
000,000 bu., compared with an estimate 
of 2,703,000,000 bu. in Ocotber, and a 
final estimate last year of 2,094,000,000 
bu. Stocks of old corn on farms on 
November 1 were exceptionaly liberal, 
amounting to 92,837,000 bu., compared 
with 72,383,000 bu. last year. Quality 
of the corn crop this year was placed 
at 85 per cent against 78.6 per cent last 
year, and a ten-year average of 79.6 
per cent. 

The situation in lard for the im- 
mediate future is somewhat similar to 
that in other commodities. The mar-_ 
ket shows more or less of a disposition 
to follow the general commodity trend 
regardless of conditions within the mar- 





ket itself. However, unlike wheat, cot- 
ton, sugar, coffee, rubber, and cotton- 
seed oil, there are no burdensome stocks 
of lard at the present time, so that 
statistically the position of lard is 
rather satisfactory. The price level 
generally considered is very reasonable, 
and the future, to a great extent, de- 
pendent on the attitude of the hog 
raiser in marketing hogs. 

PORK—Market in the East was 
steady and demand fairly good, al- 
though the weather was unseasonably 
mild. At New York, mess was — 
at $21.50; family, $24.25; fat backs, 
$19.00@19.25. 

LARD—Cash demand for lard was 
fairly good, and the market ruled rather 
firm. At New York, prime western was 
quoted at 7.45@7.55c; middle western, 
7.80@7.40c; New York City tierces, 7@ 
746c; tubs, 7%4c; refined continent, 7%c; 
South American, 8c; Brazil kegs, 8%c; 
compound, car lots, 7%@8c; smaller 
lots, 8@8%c. 

At Chicago demand for lard was 
good. Regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at November price; loose lard, 








Cut-Out Losses On Hogs Increase 


Hog prices were higher during the 
week just ended although receipts at 
Chicago and the other principal mar- 
kets were considerably larger, being 20 
per cent more at Chicago and 16 per 
cent more at the twelve markets. Com- 
pared with a year ago Chicago receipts 
were about the same but at the princi- 
pal markets they were five per cent 
less. 

The bulk of the hogs received aver- 
aged under 230 lbs., weighty butchers 
being particularly scarce. Higher prices 
were paid for the latter grades but 
their cut-out value was not so satis- 
factory as that of a week ago. The 
bulk of the hogs were reasonably well 
finished. 

The week’s top at Chicago was $5.15 
with most of the good to choice hogs 
moving between $4.90 and $5.10. 

There was some improvement in 


Seem meee meee ee ee eneeeeeeeeessees 
COP e ee ee eee eee seas ae eeeeseeeeeeeesseeees 
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POOR e mee eee eee ae ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 


SOP MPO meee eee eee ee reeeereeeeeeesseees 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live weight 
Total cutting yield rine nt) 


Seem ee eeeees esas eaeeees 


cost of well- 


fresh pork prices toward the close of 
the week overcoming the weakness evi- 
dent in the early days. The market on 
cured meats and lard moved at about 
the same levels. 

The cut-out value of all weights of 
hogs was not so good this week as last 
as live prices moved up and product 
prices did not show sufficient advance 
to absorb this increase. 

In the following test on four average 
weights based on live cost and product 
prices at Chicago as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE, the lighter averages showed 
considerably better cutting values than 
the heavier weights. A slight improve- 
ment is shown in the yield of all aver- 
ages, which balances in part the weaker 
cutting values. 

In working out the test, representa- 
tive costs and credits are used as ap- 
plying to Chicago conditions. Each 
packer should substitute his local fig- 
ures in working out his cutting values. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 3=—_- 275 to 300 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

$1.18 $1.08 $1.08 $1.00 
85 4 84 31 
38 88 38 -88 
1.14 1.06 -96 -80 
87 & 45 19 
cose -08 -26 35 
-08 -09 all 14 
12 18 13 13 
-82 -90 82 -76 
-10 09 -09 09 
-08 -08 -03 -08 
-O1 01 -O1 -O1 
02 08 02 02 
$5.19 $5.15 $5.06 gas 

66.00% 68.00% 70.00% -00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these the 
finished expenses, 


live hogs of the weights shown, plus all 


, the following results are shown: 
$ .03 $ .25 $ .38 $ .47 
-05 50 80 135 
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65c under November; leaf lard, 774¢c 
under November. 

BEEF—Market at New York was 
firm, and demand was fair. Cattle mar- 
ket was stronger. Mess was purely 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, $15.50 
to $17. 00; extra India mess, nominal; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $2. "25; No. ne 
$4.75; 6 Ibs. South America, $16.00 
ickled beef tongues $60.00@65.00 per 
arre 








See page 40 for later markets. 








SEPTEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 


Germany was the best customer of 
the United States for lard during Sep- 
tember, 1931, with the United Kingdom 
second, Cuba third and Mexico fourth. 
The United Kingdom took the largest 
part of the exports of hams, shoulders 
and bacon. 

The following are the principal ex- 
ports during September, with countries 
of destination, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce: 


Pickled Hams and 
beef. a ae eee. font. 


Lbs. 

United King.. a 284 4, aay 536 973,518 11, my 736 
Canada ...... 126 21,264 150,979 485,23) 
Panama ..... 113530 5, 630 8,459 165, 36 
Newf. and 

Labrador . .1,207,993 48,238 31,114 ........ 
EE  caceccee cnntses 516, 157 421, 306 3,481,559 
Germany ...-. G50 is....-. 1,976 14,818,156 
Netherlands is dmhahes *. wephine 189,459 1,7 
Costa Rica.. 2,700 1,682 334 173,885 
Honduras .... 325 12,166 3,419 154,697 
PEED. snaste osnesss 13,173 8,913 2,053,851 
Colombia .... 200 1,446 52 5,663 
Pee 984 ...... 72,470 





Fresh beef and veal exports for the 
month amounted to 152,273 Ibs., valued 
at $27,626; pickled beef totaled 1,834,867 
lbs., valued at $105,088. 

Fresh and frozen pork carcasses ex- 
ported totaled 8,951 lIbs., valued at 
$1,273; loins and other fresh pork, 
525,693 Ibs., valued at $74,962; hams 
and shoulders, cured, 5,036,799 Ibs., 
valued at $771,229; bacon, 2,770,328 lIbs., 
valued at $286,538; Cumberland sides, 
57,031 Ibs., valued at $7,957; pickled 
pork, 1,179,014 Ibs., valued at $103,168. 

Lard exports totaled 37,790,196 Ibs., 
valued at $3,247,601; neutral lard, 
383,614 Ibs., valued at $36,403. 

Sausage exports amounted to 228,588 
Ibs., valued at $54,758. This does not 
include canned sausage. Meat extract 
and bouillon cubes exported totaled 
9,710 Ibs., valued at $21,345. 

Mutton and lamb exports were 28,594 
Ibs., valued at $5,607. 

Shipments to Alaska totaled 302,046 
Ibs. of fresh beef and veal; 3,342 lbs. of 
pickled or cured beef; 41,803 Ibs. of 
mutton and lamb; and 26,291 Ibs. of 
sausage, not canned. 

To Hawaii, 297,046 lbs. of fresh beef 
or veal; 5,786 Ibs. of pickled or cured 
beef; 19,498 Ibs. of fresh and frozen 
pork carcasses; 84,149 Ibs. of loins and 
other fresh pork; 67 lbs. of Wiltshire 
sides; 181,837 Ibs. of cured hams and 
shoulders; 50,605 Ibs. of bacon; 15,022 
Ibs. of pickled pork; 47,317 ‘lbs. of 
mutton and lamb; 70,633 lbs. of sau- 
sage, not canned; 12,312 Ibs. of lard; 
520 Ibs. of neutral lard; 35 Ibs. of meat 
extracts and bouillon cubes. 

To Porto Rico, 9,828 lbs., fresh beef 
and veal; 1,389 bs., pickled or cured 

; 609 Ibs., fresh or frozen pork car- 
casses; 6,035 'lbs., loins and other fresh 
pork; 650,723 Ibs. .. cured hams and 
shoulders; 18,567 lIbs., bacon; 1,065,592 
Ibs., pickled pork; 1 499 Ibs., mutton and 
lamb; 104,793 Ibs., sausage, not canned; 
878,270 Ibs., lard; 451 lIbs., meat ex- 


tracts and bouillon cubes. 


|| how your hogs “cut out”? 
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Short Form Hog Test 


Do you know each day 


Do you know how to figure 
all operating charges and ex- 
penses so as to get at your 
cutting profit or loss per day 
per cwt.? 

THE NATIONAL  PROVI- 
SIONER’S revised Short Form 
Hog Test enables you to 
keep track of this each day. 

If you want a supply of 
these test forms for daily 
figuring fill out the following 
and mail it at once: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me ...... copies of 
the Short Form Hog Test for daily 
figuring. 


ORE. hdc ois cha sn ce cnes's oseahden 


CT sn 5 cts bekebee pbecseeswebeeee 
Single copies, 2c; 25 or more, ic 
each; quantities, at cost. 




















PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended November 7, 1931: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, _ INCLUDING 


WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——Week ended——-__ “31 to 
Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
7, 8, 31, 7, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 
Mlibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs 

rer ery 682 540 420 72,014 
To Belgium ........ weer Soe peak 867 
United Kingdom ... 596 411 292 59,769 
Other Europe ...... 1 4 “due 40 
SS. wonenescsrcesce 71 67 111 = 4,554 
Other countries .... 14 58 17 «6,784 

BACON, INCLUDING CU epee. 

eee 583 767 1,010 36, ood 
To Germany ....... 28 bees 125 2,155 
United Kingdom ... 392 579 481 18,086 
Other Europe ...... oh 108 124 «4,431 
GN cA sGesesionscess 67 51 266 8,522 
Other countries .... 2 34 64 2,869 

PICKLED PORK. 

eee ee 70 249 38 12,874 
To United Kingdom. 14 16 10 1,474 
Other Europe ...... may 30 Taine 352 
reer 53 189 24 3,625 
Other countries ..... 3 14 4 %,423 

LARD. 

Bare 8,101 9,119 10,087 479,320 
To Germany ....... 3,115 9 3,575 106,950 
Netherlands ........ 727 2 344 7 
United Kingdom ... 3,224 7,835 3,943 215,692 
Other, Europe ...... 110 328 743 22,009 
GHB. cciiwecaccscces 840 4387 1,096 39,987 
Other countries .... 85 241 386 71,088 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 

Week ended November 7, 1931. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 


Mibs. MIbs. Mibs. M lbs. 
BOE: snes nac vedic 682 583 70 =8,101 
OO ae wes saya 2 882 
| SES ee 483 113 re 969 
Port Huron ........ 114 osm 51 732 
BT SUES svececcses 65 67 ees 348 
New so a assbes 20 2 3 577 
fe . SS ate'a 401 14 4,147 
Philadelphia sehaeae abe wank caians 59 
ENE  onsenssie< eee one 4 387 
DESTIN. ATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 

shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) ........... 596 392 
OO EE aa 268 99 
Rt oc3on5,.a0uvawebiw se onceaens 15 57 

ene So baa qd ORERGRS 0460 C0 We 
Other United Kingdom ....222122 126 “835 
Lard 
Exported to: M Ibs 
EE MED oc an asdenden eds one chan bees 3,115 

Hambur 











CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTs, 
September imports and exports of 

casings are reported to the U. S. De- 

partment of Commerce as follows: 

















IMPORTS. 
Sheep, lamb, 
and goat. Other. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Valua 
NE cs ak wade 300 $261 ...... 8.558 
Ee rn tae mmr 39,598 8,990 
NE e's aon aie ac bhi i iam aaainn 54,089 12.973 
IHOTRORIAMAS o.cccs ccsacs ceceeee 13,822 2,239 
a dips #8 08s 600 1, eeee eae 
Sov. R. in Europe 47,657 90,872 ...... .....7° 
United “Kingdom. . 42,330 27,7 35, 6,599 
LO” eee 87,823 58,585 149,532 18.398 
Cera ‘ Eh eee 
Argentina ....... 30,346 25,681 246126 38.039 
BRUGES Sieseeccces bonvee seseucs 83, 10,872 
chile. adtrebiah ane 21,351 15,976 3, 245 
saehs 3 oe 643 15,675 3,609 
British “india cece 7,800 9,500. ......  scssuue 
bone 459 14,529 22,302 8,312 
Hong KROMQ. 2.200% sesces soccees cosees cvagene 
ee a ae 15,745 6S eee 
BN  sidiac'y <'Sn won 540 13,822 _ 
Ae 11,366 19,582 ...... savin 
Se See 14,919 20,815 6,085 9.835 
Australia ........ 161,900 85,334 34,172 7,878 
New Zealand..... 46,708 FDR ncccss ciaa 
Algeria and Tunis 957 eS eee 
ee Ee ee 8,544 10, ee 
WRG sas wuwnes 523,371 $443,484 703,048 $127,209 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. Beef Casings, 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
ES 6,025 $3,729 27,655 $5,271 
PEK <n os sense “Quake jhe kaas 2,945 506 
_ Naa 5,652 LA cavues «saee 
Germany ........ 222,981 25, 406,9 42,916 
ME 5 0s omia'e Sasa 10,753 1,363 42,575 2,412 
rg 18,051 1,081 89,808 7,482 
eee Sere 47, 3,772 
pt ae | & Danzig 2,972 725 19,435 2,468 
arels Seukeseeeee s 83,353 13,534 160,036 8,026 
EA Deni eaw wen. keane 36,157 3,624 
Sw DE cues astebe. oeeukun 4,166 
United Kingdom. .362,641 96,225 12,088 4,190 
CAMRGR ...ccccees cccces ccceses 1,300 
a aN 365 160 wscces weceuee 
BEER 0.00 vnebece 475 ae 
Bermudas ........ 1,012 TIO ..cc0e sean 
SEE vavcccudscre Congas seeenen 2,846 202 
Colombia ........ 495 300 .....6) samen 
Australia ........ 29,612 10,356 . ‘ 
New Zealand..... ,360 1,565 . 
Un. of Sa. Africa 964 150 
TE < ccnsncaned 749,711 $157,794 897,559 $ 86,434 


Exports of ‘‘other casings’’ totaled 141,932 Ibs., 
valued at $25,725. The bulk of a went to the 
Netherlands, Germany, the United ee - 
Canada. Hawaii took 300 Ibs. of this 


casings. 
ee 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 
Stocks of meats and lard on hand 
Nov. 1, 1931, in cold storage warehouses 
and meat plants in the United States 
are reported as follows by the U. S. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Nov. 1, Oct. 1, 5-yr. ay. 

1931, Ibs. 1931, Ibs. Nov. 1, lbs. 

Beef, frozen.... 20,873,000 20,861,000 41,107,000 
In cure ...... "504, 9,037,000 10,868,000 
er 5,114,000 5,273,000 7,839,000 

; . 58,310,000 81,559,000 66,421,000 


. 926, 50,816,000 45,501, 
D. S. cured.. 42,570,000 65,364,000 45,469,000 


S. P. in cure. 1152, errpted 165,874,000 164,033,000 

S. P. cured.. 94,130,000 111,274,000 109,308,000 
Lamb and Mutton, 

ere 1,958,000 1,908,000 3,882,000 
Miscl. meats .. 49,109,000 56, 881,000 58,077,000 
es eae 39,641,000 69,296,000 72,801,000 

Products placed in Oct., Oct., 

cure during: 1931. 1930, 

—_ BED. cacecsatcsvaces 3: 


D. pork placed in cure. 
Ss. P pork placed in cure. .153,585,000 149,852, 


Qe 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended November 7, 1931, amounted 
to 7,921 metric tons “compared 
7,973 metric tons last week and 6,902 
metric tons during the corres 
week of last year. 

Yo 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Nov. 1, 1931, to Nov. 11, 1931, totaled 
5,042, 593 Ibs.; .; tallow, none; ’ greases, 
920,800 Ibs.; stearine, none. 


November 14, 1931, 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 





TALLOW—The position of the tallow 
market in the East was somewhat firm- 
er again the past week, although the 
volume of business passing was notice- 
ably quieter than the previous week. It 
was apparent that the liberal absorp- 
tion of late had placed producers in a 
better position. As a result, there was 
a lack of selling pressure on the mar- 
ket. Some business in extra passed at 
New York at 3%c f.o.b., however, or at 
unchanged levels from late last week. 
The market generally called 3%c f.o.b., 
although some sellers were holding for 
Y%e more, and reports circulated in the 
market that a small business has been 
accomplished at 3%c delivered. 

The latter, apparently, was not suffi- 
ciently large to establish the market, 
but it served to indicate the better un- 
derlying tone. The larger buyers, hav- 
ing taken hold in a liberal way the pre- 
vious week, were less in evidence this 
week. Outside commodities, after dis- 
playing considerable strength, devel- 
oped a reactionary tendency and served 
to create an awaiting attitude in the 
tallow market. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 3% @3%c; edible, 4%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, business was on a mod- 
erate scale in tallow, but offerings gen- 
erally were light. There was a fair in- 
quiry in the market. At Chicago, edi- 
ble was quoted at 4%4c; fancy, 4c; prime 
packer, 4c; No. 1, at 3%c; No. 2, 2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
good tallow, November-December ship- 
ment, was unchanged at 24s 6d. Aus- 
tralian good mixed at Liverpool was 
unchanged at 26s. 

STEARIN E—Following sales of 
stearine at New York late last week at 
6%c for oleo, the market developed fur- 
ther strength, and while quieter, oleo 
was quoted at 6%@7c. At Chicago, 
the market ruled rather quiet and 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 6%4c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was reported 
fair, and the market ruled firm at New 
York. Extra was quoted at 7%@7%4c; 
medium, 6%@7c; lower grades, 6%4c. 
At Chicago, the market was steady 


= a better trade. Extra was quoted 
at 7c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A fair demand and a 
firm tone ruled the market, influenced 









GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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somewhat by firmness in raw materials. 
At New York, edible was quoted at 12c; 
extra winter, 8%c; extra, 8%c; extra 
No. 1, 8c; No. 1, 7%4c; No. 2, 7%4e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was re- 
ported fairly good, and the market at 
New York maintained a firm undertone. 
Pure oil was quoted at 10%c; extra, 
8%c; No. 1, 8c; cold test, 14%c. 

GREASES—There was a better trade 
and a firmer tone in the market for 
greases at New York. There was a fair 
turnover in yellow and house grease at 
8c f.o.b., the market being influenced 
somewhat by firmness in tallow. There 
was no pressure of grease supplies on 
the market, and indications were that 
producers were in a fairly well sold-up 
position. The strength in outside com- 
modities during the week helped the 
market to some extent, but consumers 
of greases did not readily follow the 
betterment in prices. However, sellers’ 
ideas were firmly maintained. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 3%c; yellow and house, 3@ 
3%c; A white, 3144@3%c; B white, 3% 
@38%c; choice white, 3% @4c. 

At Chicago, the market for greases 
was rather quiet, with offerings gen- 
erally light. There were fair inquiries 
from most consuming points. The tone 
of the market was very steady. Brown 
at Chicago was quoted at 2%c; yellow, 
254@2%c; B white, 3%4@3%c; A white, 
3%4c; choice white, all hog, 3%c. 

fe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Nov. 11, 1981. 
Cracklings have advanced in price, 
and heavy sales were made with spot 
stocks cleaned up. Considerable ton- 
nage for future delivery has been sold. 
Some unground tankage has been 
sold at quite low prices and stocks are 
heavy. On the other hand, ground 
tankage is pretty well sold up as far 
as local producers are concerned. 
Ground dried blood remains un- 
changed, with sellers asking about 
$1.75 per unit f.o.b. New York. 
Foreign bonemeal 3 and 50 per cent 
is lower in price, and the same thing 
can be said of other bone products, 
such as precipitated bone phosphate. 
ee ee 


NETHERLANDS PORK EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from the 
Netherlands during August, 1931, with 
comparisons, figured in metric tons: 


Aug., Aug., 
19381. 19380. 
Fresh pork, incl. chilled. 2,390 2,036 
pS ERA SE SI eee ae 5,573 4,287 
Other cured pork....... 1,563 647 


Smoked or dried pork... 176 113 
Pure and steam lard.... 2,717 1,722 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Nov. 11, 1931. 
Blood. 


Blood market is considerably higher, 
sales having been made at $2.25. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.............se00. $ @2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market is showing more life and 

prices are improving. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$ @2.25 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... @2.00 & 10c 
SAO SE veccéicbepasentan bed 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POP COM ccccvcceccccccscecscecs 25.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product movement seasonable and 
prices are steady. 
Per Ton. 
Digester, tankage, meat meal.... $ @35.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market is about steady. High grade 


ground is being offered at $1.15 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 


beer & 10c 
1.15 & 10e 
@13.00 

@ 1.25n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Crackling market continues to im- 
prove. Prices are higher. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, 

eS | eer $ -50 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 


PRs WE Sas de knc cb dhaeebutdnsesne @35.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 
Pe, WO ac clevhicecdcaagacees @25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market continues fairly active. Prices 
show no change. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $20.00@25.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50 20.00 


High grd. ground 10@12% am.. 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 
Bone tankage, ungd., low gd., 


per ton 
Hoof meal 


Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ @13.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30. 150.00 
a MOB. ccccccccccccccccscs 65. 110.00 
OBCIES ROGER. oes cccticcveceseccséccee 15.00@ 16.00 
Pe er eee aC ara ren 15. 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 


Per Ton. 
Dn MEE ee Tee $20. 22.00 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 6.00: .00 
SN EEE 6 so cer ecisacsckbacts 10.00@12.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... 2i%4c 
WE FO scidocavchegineedeciesenes 23.50@24.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles ... 23. 24.00 
CORE SOGOR nc ciu cc prcentonsauerciecda 38.00@40.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10. 12.00 


Animal Hair. 


Animal hair market is showing more 
activity. Prices are steady with last 
week. 

Summer coil and field dried............. ¥%@ lc 
Processed, black winter, per Ib......... . : 


Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 
Cattle switches, each*...........0.e00. 1 





*According to count. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 

Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
: (Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
announces that according to census re- 
turns the factory production of fats 
and oils (exclusive of refined oils and 
derivatives) during the three-month 
period ended September 30, 1931, was 
as follows: Vegetable oils, 440,864,880 
pounds; fish oils, 29,847,113 pounds; ani- 
mal fats, 491,837,395 pounds; and 
greases, 90,055,631 pounds; a total of 
1,052,605,019 pounds. Of the several 
kinds of fats and oils covered by this 
inquiry, the largest production, 341,- 
821,438 pounds, appears for lard. Next 
in order is cottonseed oil with 160,983,- 
737 pounds; tallow with 149,227,001 
pounds; linseed oil with 141,204,905 
pounds; cocoanut oil with 61,387,627 
pounds; corn oil with 25,291,850 pounds; 
and sesame oil with 23,839,876 pounds. 

Production of refined oils during the 
period was as follows: Cottonseed, 91,- 
966,959 pounds; cocoanut, 68,682,102 
pounds; peanut, 2,096,240 pounds; corn, 
21,807,440 pounds; soya-bean, 8,667,208 
pounds; and palm-kernel, 6,170,308 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these re- 
fined oils is included in the figure of 
crude consumed. 

Data for the factory production, fac- 
tory consumption, imports, exports and 
factory and warehouse stocks of fats 
and oils and for the raw materials used 
in the production of vegetable oils for 
the three-month period appear in the 
following statement: 


(In some cases, where products were made by 
a continuous process, the intermediate products 
were not reported.) 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 

QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 





Lbs. 
Animal oils and fats, edible.......... 815,036 
Whale Of) ......cccccccccccccccccccess 272,152 
PM cncuccidudiesnsbcoccebonencseenes 2,704,342 
Cod-liver Off) ...cccccccccccccccsceses 3,417,465 
Other fish Olle ........cccccsccccceens 9,431,655 
DT cshepadhoeseessoenecsscat beste s 260,556 
Weel STORMS 2.2 ccccccscccccccccccccces 1,252,013 
Oleic acid or red Oil..........--2--00- 237,305 
Bheavic ACS 02. cccccccccccccvcccccces 1,847,744 
Grease and oils, n.e.s, (Value)........ $23,312 
Olive oll, edible ..........e-eeececcees 20.338,214 
Peanut Of] ......ccccececccccescecccs + 6,217,426 
Sunflower seed Oi] ........--e.e eee eens 1,719,451 
DEER ccccnauusvekesbeahwobess'sks ses 62,568.038 
Other edible vegetable oils.. «.- 4,952,738 
OE as ere 24,479,881 
Cocoanut oil ............ 527, 
Sulphur oil or olive foots 12,204.317 
Other olive oil, inedible 3,075,755 
Palm-kernel oil ...... 3,963. 
Sesame oil ..... 

SR TR. .covesbaaosenveysececes 649, 
Other vegetable wax .........sseeeee+% 793,814 
Rape (colza) oil ........ petnchettuktes 1,552,792 
BAMMBOR GED ow ccccccccocccccccccosece ’ 
Soya-bean Of] .......-eeeseecceeeeeeeee 1,449, 
EEE ka endebinassabees besacksecne 4,392.010 
Other expressed oils ...........0000005 443,518 
EE oc Se ccenuehsess shee oe 2,295,955 
ear 208,262 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 


Lbs. 
Animal fats and oils, edible...........- ssese.- ‘ 
RN ED hua db eS owecmepcdebsesecdcoses 82,632 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible.... 1,800 
Olive oil, BD sccevevceudee eeeéecse 36.075 
PE GEE occ ccccsvccncogsccescnccccece 812 493 
PND GEL cccceddccckocosccccceccess 493.524 
Palm and palm-kernel oil ............ 698,409 
Peanut oil ..... etenwess Sbseveeccesces 490,736 
Soya-bean oil .......... bebe seseseocgve 61,800 
Other expressed oils and fats.......... 223.816 
Vegetable wax .......-..+++ cidvebe~ss 85,838 
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EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 













Lbs. 

i ee ee Se eer er 10,234,374 
Pt ER: <eweveaviewdsidenabioteteus< 2,482,856 
NE weep eves ssidgncesesuau tiv tpawens 317,578 
BONE. coahbodoe ceespdnesdesvdecanedscee 106,.124.248 
Ee ee eee ae rr 2,024,933 
Lard compounds, containing animal fats 340 540 
Ce MED, na pep ad bvatscunnceseeseas 1,619,313 
EME nbGssatacdmatesepewks sods 228,777 
Other animal oils, inedible............ 19,942 
EE nba bn ba pcb eb 544 6 a wh.oah 40's <p @ 394,360 
PE SOUT pn aKevuccciou sees cueeba 699,614 
Gate ache, OF Ted Obl... ..csscccccccsece 434.003 
I SU oon penacsecnsecshosst ovece 94,184 
Other animal greases and fats........ 18,838,301 
Cottonseed oil, crude ................6- 247,340 
Cottonseed oil, refined ................ 1,851,555 
Cocoanut oil, crude .. «++. 4,384,075 
Cocoanut oil, refined 655, 

anes 128.350 
Ee ee eee 1,925.954 
Vegetable oil lard compounds. 1,087,376 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.... 14,580 
ee fF Ra are 259,985 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible 162,451 
Vegetable soap stock............0..05 5,467,783 
EE Soy sebubnkh =e can sad Lsonbbaenee 100,523 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


—Tons of 2,000 Ibs.— 


Consumed 
June 30to On hand 
Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
ere 531,896 484,374 
SS NEN bus canneedicsae 1,644 
Peanuts, in the hull......... 82 174 
EE  nakbhcts oacdhadanceaeas< 49,024 23,795 
Cocoanuts and skins.......... 468 30 
CS aera 50,845 316 
Peo 213,083 118,760 
PT MD. os cevewescessese 13,313 5.930 
SE Eb 604d ccacheccahd 208 1,014 
DD baspatweucugsesswes 29 216 14,805 
ND was0s 0be0s08eeseeeaed 25,090 6,309 
SGN. Sroscccensevesete 7,205 3,721 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Factory 
production Factory 
for the and 
quarter warehouse 
ended stocks, 
Sept. 30,’31. Sept. 30,’31. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude ........ 160,983,73' 69.744.520 
Cottonseed, refined ....... 91,966 959 173,944,857 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 1,134,243 9,991,349 


Peanut, refined ........... 2,096 240 3,166,493 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude. 61.387 627 201,036.367 





Cocoanut, or copra, refined 68,682,102 17,515 783 
Corn, crude ... -. 25,291,850 10,639 449 
Corn, refined .... 21,807,440 8,769,182 
Soya-bean, crude oar eee 11,375.056 


Soya-bean, refined 
Olive, edible ....... 

Olive, inedible ............ 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. 
Palm-kernel, crude ........ 
Palm-kernel, refined ...... 





<soeecss. Se 
6,403,447 10,862,254 
6,170,308 2.01.79 


Chinese wood or tung......  ........ 38,298,934 
Chinese vegetable tallow.. ........ 1,242,951 
DEE “svanasanoaveshesccs 12,084,806 9 534,297 
DEE dikacbigesstsctiades  wavkeees 75.082.768 
MD ksuvasceiwchnnadaes 23,839,876 14,185,287 
Berra eine 704,131 
E05 bndseicn seo tees = 83,487 7,882,659 













Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER. 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 
tralizing or Refining, Agitation, 
Clarifying, Bleaching, Grading, 
Deodorizing), Vegetable Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, Pressing), 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 

Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department, 


The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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ANIMAL FATS. 








Rand, memtral ..50.s0c<ene 3,173,495 1,082,219 
Lard, other edible ........ 338,647,943 56,420,637 
Tallow, edible ........... 21,156,055 3,773,844 
Tallow, inedible ......... 128,070,946 168,504,329 
PeONeBNNS GE oi de cccicwece 788,956 1,268,881 
GREASES., 
OR isc ccs avagee daar 14,028,547 %, 
Yellow - 18,683,243 +4 
Brown - 14,283,514 16,849,909 
Bone ... - 8,845,865 5,892,449 
Tankage --+ 11,368,558 6. 869,641, 
Garbage or house ........ 16,673,411 17,586,408 
SEER aes 2,884,833 5,841,634 
nn t- nchngall EEE 645,579 5,124,665 
SEE a) havecdevdenspan 2,647,081 3,132,052 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Lard compounds and other 

lard substitutes ........ 276,712,700 21,717,621 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 140,021,076 20,587,607 
Stearin, vegetable ........ 2,633.383 1,571,682 
Stearin, animal, edible.... 9,486,944 2,449 499 
Stearin, animal, inedible.. 2,235,314 9,433,159 
Oleo o ° . 7,083,507 
Lard oil .. 4,339,171 
Tallow oil : 1,808,643 
Fatty acids . 8,628,472 
Fatty acids, distilled...... 13,555,485 3,262,433 
PME ce sedece nas ce din ke 9,582,970 9,248,308 
Meeerie Ochs... occ see 6 047,948 4,600.136 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis. 35,085,281 16,060,009 
Glycerin, dynamite ....... 9.912,806 10,948,773 
Glycerin, chemically pure.. 16,729,583 11.795,168 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 15,833,502 67,290,709 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. 19,171,389 8,986,350 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 13,338,030 4,085,408 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

ee 1,016,009 1,375,052: 
Acidulated soap stock..... 7,937,202 12,948,739 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 377,027 649,724 


eae 


VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL — Demand was 
rather moderate during the week but 
the market was rather firm. Tanks at 
New York, nearby and shipment, were 
quoted at 3%c. At the Pacific Coast 
nearby tanks were quoted at 3% @3%e; 
shipment tanks, 33%@3'4c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was fairly good, 
and prices were somewhat firmer. 
at New York were made at 4%c fob, 
mills, followed by sales at 4%c fob, 
The market later was quoted at the 
latter figure. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand 
peared to be a little better, and 
market was firmer. Producers lifted 
their ideas somewhat and quoted tanks 
at New York at 4%@4%%c. Tanks fob, 
western mills were quoted at 3%c, 

PALM OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate, but there was no pressure 
from first hands. Prices, as a 
were steadier, being influenced some- 
what by the firm tone in tallow. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
3%c; shipment Nigre, 3% @3%c; spot 
Lagos, 4%@4%c;_ shipment - 
3.85c; 12% per cent acid oil for 
ment, 3.90c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
moderate, but cabled offerings were 
firm. Bulk oil at New York was 
at 4.10@4.20c c.i-f. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Some improve- 
ment in demand was apparent, but the 
market, was barely steady. Spot foots 
at New York were quoted at 4% @b5e; 
shipment, 4%@4%c. : 

PEANUT OIL—Demand was fait, 
but offerings were light. Tanks, f.ob. 
mills were quoted at 4%c. The Gov- 
ernment report placed the peanut ba 
at 1,001,000,000 Ibs., compared 
727,000,000 Ibs. last year. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

: - enapereamaseanad OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand. for 
store oil was moderate with the market 
firm. Spot stocks are light. So 
and Valley crude were quoted at 34@ 
8%c; Texas, 35¢c, nominal. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Prices Firmer—Crude 
Steady —Cash Trade Fair — Large 
Crop Figures Discounted—Statistical 
Report Awaited — Lard Irregular — 
Weather Favorable—Ginnings Heavy. 


Cottonseed oil futures market on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week continued to give a very good ac- 
count of itself. The market advanced 
to new highs for the upward movement, 
and the May delivery to new highs for 
the season, showing a net advance of 
better than 1c lb. from the lows of the 
crop. Commission house buying, scat- 
tered covering and good professional 
absorption readily took care of hedging 
pressure and realizing, while strength 
in the outside commodities served to 
keep down bear pressure on oil. 


While the news within the market 
itself was more or less two-sided, evi- 
dence of a fair cash trade, with steady 
crude markets in the South, counter- 
acted favorable weather conditions and 
ideal climatic conditions for picking and 
ginning. The surprise of the week 
came immediately after the Government 
cotton crop estimate. Prices bulged to 
the best levels of the move in face of 
the second largest cotton crop forecast 
on record. There was no pressure on 
the market following issuance of the 
figures, which induced local bulls to 
take hold and bid the market upwards, 
running prices into stop loss orders. 

Increased: offerings were met on the 
upturn, as was selling, apparently for 
packers and refiners. The latter, pre- 
sumably were hedges. Under pressure 
from houses with southern and west- 
ern connections, followed by speculative 
liquidation and some dumping of hold- 
ings by ring traders who had been oper- 
ating on the bull side, the market eased 
about 20 points from the week’s highs. 

Seed Movement Growing. 


_ Development of a reactionary trend 
in the outside markets had considerable 
influence, as the ring crowd were more 
or less inclined to follow the outside 
developments. Hedging pressure, how- 
ever, dried up on the setback, and under 
a scattered demand the market was 
again displaying stubbornness to sell- 
Ing pressure. During the week, there 
continued a noticeable tendency to raise 





WEEKLY REVIEW 





October consumption estimates of oil. 
For a time the trade had looked for a 
disappearance of 300,000 bbls., but es- 
timates were increased to from 350,000 
to 400,000 bbls., compared with 380,000 
bbls. a year ago. In view of the latter 
situation, the statistical report was 
anxiously awaited. 

Seed arrivals at the mills during 
October are expected to prove large, 
which may have the influence of off- 
setting the anticipated liberal consump- 
tion during the month. Nevertheless, 
the seed market was active and strong 
during the week, prices advancing $1.50 
@2.00 per ton at Memphis. Reports 
indicated that a large percentage of the 
seed crop had either moved to storage 
or to the mills. 

The cottonseed oil trade is confronted 
with a situation of how much oil will 
be produced from a crop estimated at 
16,903,000 bales, compared with 13,932,- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 12, 1931.— 
Crude cotton oil is unchanged at 3%c 
lb. Bid for Valley and 3%c lb. for 
Texas, with mills generally asking %c 
lb. higher. Prime bleachable is steady 
at 4.85c Ib. loose at New Orleans. 
Today’s October consumption report 
was about as expected and is unlikely to 
affect prices seriously. Seed prices are 
advancing in most sections. If grains 
and silver work higher, cotton oil 
should follow, especially as present price 
is more than 50 per cent below the pre- 
vious ten-year average. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 83@3%c Ib. bid; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
ar $17.75; loose cottonseed hulls, 
.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 12, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 35:@3%c lb.; forty- 
three per cent meal, $18.50; hulls, $5.00; 
mill run linters, 142@3c. 





000 bales the same time last year. 
There are some in the trade who be- 
lieve that the present crop will produce 
5,000,000 bbls. of oil, which, with the 
carryover of around 700,000 bbls., in- 
dicates supplies of 5,700,000 bbls. The 
heaviest season’s consumption on record 
was around 3,600,000 bbls. 

Increased Consumption Possible. 

Possibilities of the present season’s 
consumption reaching the level of the 
record consumption are considered by 
but few, and it is held that the market 
is faced with a possible carryover at 
the end of the season of around 2,000,- 
000 bbls. There is little question but 
that the statistical position in oil is not 
inviting to speculative operations on 
the constructive side. But at the same 
time, oil, like any other commodity, has 
an intrinsic value. On a big crop it 
might easily be depressed too low. 

Whether or not cotton oil at the sea- 
son’s lows was underpriced, even in 
view of the huge crop outturn, remains 
to be seen. There are those in the trade 
who are convinced that at the present 
levels, or on declines from this point, 
the big factors in the trade will be in- 
clined to absorb the crop ‘as it moves 
and carry it even into the new season, 
partly on the outlook for a curtailed 
new cotton crop acreage should present 
low prices for cotton continue. 

Crude markets held rather steady. 
Some crude came out in the Southeast 
and Valley at 4c, with sellers steady at 
that level. Some business passed at 
3%c in Texas, but subsequently South- 
east and Valley were quoted at 3%@ 
3%c and Texas at 3%c nominal. 

Ginnings to November 1, were 12,- 
129,546 bales, exceeding all private es- 
timates and putting at rest the persis- 
tent reports of a slow moving crop, 
compared with ginnings to the same 
time last year of 10,863,896 bales. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, November 6, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


os ois os crgcaliee wet ere ee 
WOME Saws ae ther ease 450 a .... 
| 1” TOs Deane Sa Bie eatin 495 a 512 
SU is ES SS ees 500 a 515 
, epee 6 515 500 515a.... 
May 11 523 508 5238 a 6519 











Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


CONTRACT GRADES: BLEACHABLE PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED 
OIL—PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED OIL 


UNIT OF CONTRACT: 60,000 pounds loose oil in licensed bonded warehouse 
BONDED WAREHOUSES located at favorable points: 











ATLANTA, GA. 
BAYONNE, N. 
CINCINNATI, 


dito 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
MACON, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


PORT IVORY, S&S. I. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





_NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





40 


Sales, including switches, 17 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3% @4c. 


Saturday, November 7, 1931. 
485 a.. 


38 515 515 512 a 515 
1 520 520 518 a 524 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3% @4c. 
Monday, November 9, 1931. 
485 a .... 
ea 
506 a 530 
510 a 426 


527 
534 


con- 


1 520 520 


17 5380 525 524 a 
48 5388 509 530 a 


Sales, including switches, 66 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4c sales. 


Tuesday, November 10, 1931. 


510 
507 


4 511 507 5lla 

9 527 514 5l4a. 

Sales, including switches, 13 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4c asked. 


Wednesday, November 11, 1931. 


510 

510 

510 

19 517 511 513 516 

Sales, including switches, 19 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%@3%c. 


Thursday, November 12, 1931. 


SS ae 
kk re 
489 a 494 
495 495 493 a 497 
501 a 503 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were about steady the 
latter part of the week. There was 
some liquidation owing to easiness in 
grains. Cash is in moderate demand, but 
commission houses are on both sides. 
Hogs are fairly steady, and the west- 
ern run is only fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil is quiet and about 
steady. October consumption was 374,- 
000 barrels, against 382,000 barrels last 
year. This good consumption was off- 
set by larger seed arrivals, easier out- 
side markets and a visible supply total- 
ing 1,683,000 barrels, against 1,650,000 
barrels a year ago. Crude markets 
are barely steady. Southeast and 
Valley, 3% @3%c lb.; Texas, nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Nov., $4.70 bid; Dec., $4.80@5.00; 
Jan., $4.85@4.95; Mar., $4.98@5.00; 
May, $5.04@5.05. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Nov., $4.70 bid; Dec., $4.70@5.00; 
Jan., $4.75@5.00; Mar., $4.85@4.98; 
May, $4.90@5.05. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%@3%c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, 65c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Nov. 13, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $7.40@7.50; middle 
western, $7.25@7.35; city, 7c; refined 
continent, 7%c; South American, 8c; 


- _ Brazil kegs, 8%c; compound, 7% @8c. 








Late markets on this page. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 10, 1931. 
Cottonseed meal market opened 
strong, with a slight decline from yes- 
terday. On the opening call November 
sold at $18.50, and December and Jan- 
uary at $18.25. Over 1,000 tons changed 
hands on the opening. Immediately 
thereafter, when a sharp break came in 
the grain market, buyers backed away, 
and meal was not salable. The market 
continued to drag, and the decline 
finally reached a point where the mar- 
ket was 60@70c under yesterday’s close. 
Action of the cotton seed market was 
exactly the opposite of the meal market. 
Prices were strong and advancing. 
New high sales were recorded, March 
selling at $17.50. February sold at 
$16.75. Whereas trading was rather 
inactive, transactions were in reason- 
ably good volume. The advance in seed 
may be attributed to the price being 
paid by mills in Mississippi, where an 
advertised price exists of $15.00 per 
ton. In Tennesse and Arkansas seed 
has been bringing only $12.00 per ton. 
Owners of seed are not willing to part 
with it at this discount and are de- 
manding better price for cotton seed. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 

If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 14¢ a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 

If you et THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 











it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, November 13, 1931.—Gen. 
eral provision market quiet and up. 
changed; demand for A. C. hams very 
poor; no demand for picnics; square 
shoulders inactive; poor demand for 
pure lard. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 62s; hams, long 
cut, 82s; shoulders, square, none; Dic- 
nics, none; short backs, 66s; bellies, 
clear, 46s; Canadian, none; Cumber. 
lands, 50s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 


50s 6d. 
a 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES, 


Hamburg prices were decreasing for 
prime steam lard, fatbacks and refined 
lard, during the week ended November 
7, 1931, according to cabled reports to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Practically no change in frozen pork 
livers and extra oleo oil. Prices as fol- 
lows per 100 kilos: Refined lard, $19.00; 
Prime steam lard, $17.50; Fath: 
10/12, $20.25; Fatbacks 12/14, $20.75; 
Fatbacks 14/16, $21.50. 

Receipts of lard for the week were 
3,133 metric tons, 108 metric tons of 
which came from Denmark. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany's 
most important markets were 99,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 10.82 cents a 
pound, compared with 87,000, at 14.06 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady. 
Market was firm for extra premier jus, 
and prime premier jus. Prices for ex- 
tra neutral lard, $22.63; prime oleo oil, 
$16.80; Cumberland, $19.60. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Prices remain the same as last 
week, 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 20,600 for the 
week, as compared with 31,900 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended November 4, 
1931, was 129,500 as compared with 
130,000 for the corresponding week of 


last year. 
money ene 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Nov. 18, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 62,926 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 21,883 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 43,269 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 2,182 quarters. 


aay ese 
AUSTRIAN LARD DUTY DOWN. 


Austria has temporarily reduced the 
import duty on lard, effective October 
24, 1931, from 30 to 10 gold crown pe@ 
100 kilos, according to reports to 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


ls Sir aes 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Nov. 11, 1931-4 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 248 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s. 
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=| Books 
“ you need 


PACKERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, (Revised 


lows: Edition), Part I. PORK OPERATIONS. 
= A complete modern hand book for the 
lies, Pork Packing Plant. (In preparation.) 
pei Price $6.00 
MEAT RETAILING, by A. C. Schueren. A 
LES, modern handbook for the meat retailer, 
g for with directions for handling every de- 
— partment of the business. Price $7.00 
oa MEAT TROUGH THE MICROSCOPE, by 
pork |s k r. C. R. Moulton. Deals with the appli- 
00 OOKSs cation of science in the various practices 
~ of the packing industry. Price $5.00 
20.18; you need : 
_were MERCHANDISING PACKINGHOUSE 
£3 PRODUCTS, by E. L. Rhoades. A study 
amet of methods employed by packing com- 
aan panies in marketing their various prod- 
x. ucts. Price $5.00 
steady. PACKINGHOUSE ACCOUNTING, by the 
sah Committee on Accounting of the Insti- 
eo oil, tute of American Meat Packers. A guide 
rathe: to proper accounting methods. _ 
as last Price $4.00 
Py Books BY-PRODUCTS IN THE PACKING IN- 
i DUSTRY, by R. A. ranged Deeriivy 
Danish ou need the source, processing methods, etc., 0 
ee J principal packinghouse by-products, both 
reek of edible and inedible. Price $4.00 


Add 25c postage when remitting 


were Y 


quar Book Department 


— The National Provisioner 
407 South Dearborn Street 


we Books Chicago, Illinois 


you need 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 12, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings grad- 
ing medium and better, 25@50c, mostly 
50c lower, but largely 50c@$1.00 under 
Monday’s high time; common grades, 
about steady. Market was very un- 
even and expanded supply of shortfed 
offerings deflated the market after 
Monday; undertone still strong for 
strictly choice steers scaling over 1,300 
Ibs., supply of such kinds negligible. 


Choice yearlings and light steers lost 


sharply, but typical supply $7.50@ 
10.75, steers under more pressure. Ex- 
treme top this week, $12.15; best year- 
lings, $12.10; numerous loads yearlings 
and light steers, $11.50@12.00 early in 
week; strictly grainfed steers, $11.25 
upward; warmed up and shortfed kinds, 
$6.50@10.00; grassers, $4.50@6.50; 
light heifer and mixed yearlings grad- 
ing medium to good, 25@50c lower; 
other grades, steady; fat cows, 25c 
lower; low cutters and cutters, strong; 
bulls, strong. Yealers were at a new 
low, largely $1.00@1.50 off, with strict- 
ly choice kinds $7.00; bulk light veal- 
ers, $5.00@6.00. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market mostly 25@385c higher, 
lighter weights up most; pigs, steady; 
packing sows, 15@25c up. Improved 
shipper demand was a bullish factor; 
38 per cent of supply direct to local 
packers. Week’s top, $5.15; closing top, 
$5.10; late bulk 220 to 300 lIbs., $4.90@ 
5.10; 340 to 360 Ibs., $4.85@4.90; 170 
to 210 Ibs., $4.75@5.05; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$4.60@4.90; pigs, $4.00@4.50; packing 
sows, $4.40@4.65. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week 
ago: Most classes around’ steady; 
choice fat lambs, 10@15c and more 
higher in instances. Market showed 


only minor price fluctuations this week, 
closing active. Today’s. bulks: Better 
grade native and fed western lambs, 
$5.50@6.25; few, $6.35 and $6.50. 
Weights above 90 Ibs. usually stopped 
at $6.00; week’s top, $6.60; medium to 
good range lambs, $4.75@5.50 to kill- 
ers; native bucks,, $4.50@5.25; throw- 
outs, $4.00@4.50; fat ewes, $1.75@2.50, 


few $2.75. 
oe ened 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 12, 1931. 


CATTLE—There has been a scarcity 
of well finished steers and yearlings 
ofiered during the week, and the limited 
supply sold at unevenly higher prices, 
with extreme sales as much as 50c over 
last week. Shortfeds sold higher at 
the week’s opening, but a dull trade 
since then has more than erased the 
early advance. Final prices are weak 
to 25¢ lower. Choice yearlings scored 
$11.75 on three successive days, which 
is a new high level since last February. 
Other choice light steers and yearlings 
ranged from $11.00@11.65, while most 
short feds cleared from $5.25@8.00, 
with a few up to $9.50. Fat she stock 
held steady, while cutters are strong to 
25c higher. Bulls closed at strong to 
25c higher rates, and vealers held 
steady, with the late top at $7.00. 

HOGS—Both shippers and packers 
have been fairly active buyers, and 
values are little changed as compared 
with last Thursday on offerings scaling 
from 200 lbs. up. Lighter weights have 
been in demand, and with supplies light 
prices are 10@20c higher. The week’s 
top reached $4.90 on Wednesday, but 
closed at $4.85 on choice 210- to 260-lb. 
weights. Bulk of 170 lbs. up ranged 
from $4.75@4.85, and 140- to 160-lb. 
weights went at $4.50@4.70. Packing 
sows are 10@15c higher at $4.00@4.50. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


K LIVE STOCK 


Oli Fashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Service Department, 1315 H 8t., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Cc. B. Heinemann, Mgr 
BUYING ORGANIZATION Y 
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SHEEP—Some strength developed in 
the fat lamb trade on late days, ang 
closing rates are mostly 25c higher for 
the week. Choice fed westerns bro 
$5.90 at the finish to shippers, wine 
most of the arrivals going for local 
slaughter cleared from $5.65@5.%5, 
Aged sheep ruled strong to 25c higher 
with fat ewes selling at $2.50, while 
others went from $1.75@2.25. 


= fe 
ST. LOUIS. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricult 
Economics. ) = 


East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 12, 1931, 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Good steers sold steady; medium 
natives and western steers, 25@b(¢ 
lower; mixed yearlings, heifers, oa 
bulls, steady; all slaughter cows, 2be 
higher; vealers, 50c lower. Bulk of 
native steers, $6.50@9.00; most fat 
kinds, $8.00@9.50; top yearlings, $10.00; 
best matured descriptions, $9.25. Bulk 
of western steers scored $4.75@6.00, 
with extreme prices $4.25@6.25. Most 
fat mixed yearlings and heifers landed 
$7.00@8.50; medium fleshed mixed and 
heifers, largely $5.25@6.50; top mixed 
yearlings, $10.00; best heifers, $8.40, 
Cows went largely at $3.00@4.00; top, 
$4.50; low cutters, $1.75@2.25. The 
session closed with top medium bulls 
$3.25, and best vealers $8.00. 

HOGS—Hogs advanced 10@25c dur- 
ing the past week, while pigs and li 
lights ruled 35@50c higher. 
reached $5.15 on Thursday; bulk of 110- 
to 350-lb. weights, $4.95@5.10; sows, 
| 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled steady to 
25c higher for week, while sheep sold 
very unevenly. Fat lambs topped at 
$6.25, with the late bulk $5.75@6.00; 
common throwouts, $3.50; fat ewes, 
$1.50@2.00, few up to $2.50. 

= Yo 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 12, 1981. 

CATTLE—Meager choice steer and 
yearling supplies met with a ~ 
market, while freer movement 
common and medium shortfeds again 
found buyers endeavoring to lower 
prices. Choice 1,153-lb. steers topped 
at $11.70, numerous loads turned at 
$10.00@10.75, and plain kinds dropped 
down to $5.00 and under. Fat she stock 
registered 25c gains, several cars of 
shortfed heifers went at $6.00@7.50, 
and beef cows bulked at $3.00@4.00. 
Bulls showed little change, with medium 
grades $3.25 down. Vealers 
strong to 50c higher, and the practical 
top stood at $6.00. 

HOGS—Fairly liberal runs around 
the circuit failed to check swine trade, 
and the market finished strong to 10c 
higher than a week earlier. The late 
top was $4.60 for 220- to 250-lb. avet- 
ages, and most 170- to 300-lb. off: 
moved at $4.40@4.60. The bulk of 1 
to 160-lb. light lights earned $4.15@ 
4.85, and choice slaughter pigs 
around $4.00. Sows bulked at $4.15@ 


4.35. 

SHEEP—Ample demand for light 
supplies of fat lambs left _— 
to mostly 25c above a week ago. 
to choice slaughter offerings bv 
late at $5.50@5.75, with late shi 
top $6.00 for native and fed w 
lambs. Aged sheep brought 
prices, and fat ewes cashed $2.25 
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November 14, 1931. 
OMAHA 


d by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
(Reported by U, 6 eee) eri 


Omaha, Neb., Nov. 12, 1931. 

CATTLE—Unevenness featured the 
market on fed steers and yearlings dur- 
ing the week. Choice longfeds were 
in light supply and broad demand, and 
rices were carried 25@50c higher, 
while shortfeds of all weights were in 
indifferent demand and sold at strong- 
er prices on Monday, but worked stead- 
ily lower, with a decline for the week 
of 25@50c. She stock, on most days, 
sold stronger than the previous week, 
put on closing days the upturn was 
mostly lost. Bulls held steady, but 
yealers declined fully 50c. The week’s 
top price of $12.00 was paid for long 
yearlings, medium weights and weighty 
steers. 


HOGS—Prices fluctuated. but very 
little during the period. Comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show lights, 
butchers and sows steady to weak; pigs, 
25c higher. Receipts show a seasonable 
increase. Thursday’s top held at $4.65 
on 220- to 250-lb. butchers, with the 
following bulks: 180- to 300-lb. weights, 
$4.50@4.60; 140 to 170 lbs., $4.25@ 
4.50; sows, $4.00@4.30; stags, $3.75@ 
4.00. 


SHEEP—Dullness featured through- 
out the week in the slaughter lamb 
trade, and although receipts have been 
moderate, packers have shown de- 
termined resistance to granting any ma- 
terial advances. Comparisons Thurs- 
day to Thursday show values steady to 
25c higher. Matured sheep have been 
in limited supply and are steady. On 
Thursday, it was practically a $5.75 
market on choice grade natives, fed 
wooled and fed clipped offerings, with 
a few medium grade range lambs 
$4.50@5.25. Good and choice ewes are 
quoted $1.75@2.25. 


fe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 12, 1931. 

CATTLE—A lower market developed 
for all grades of steers and yearlings 
after Monday. Choice grade was lack- 
ing, but weakness at other centers 
necessitated downward revision of top 
quotations to the extent of 25@50c 
from Monday’s basis. Medium to good 
shortfeds made up virtually the whole 
of the beef supply, these slumping off 
50c@$1.00 from Monday’s best time, or 
25@50c¢ from this time last week. 


Re etme 











Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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Common and medium steers were very 
scarce, and took least punishment. She 
stock and bulls held steady; vealers, un- 
evenly weak to 50c lower. Several 
loads of steers at $8.75@9.25 repre- 
sented the best of the week’s crop; bulk 
steers and yearlings, $5.75@7.75, best 
of the fed Kansas ranging up from 
$8.00@8.60 and $8.75 for a few lots. A 
few loads of shortfed heifers brought 
$5.75@6.25; most beef cows, $2.75@ 
3.50; occasional tops, $4.50@4.75; cutter 
grades, $1.75@2.50; bulls, $2.50@3.25; 
top vealers late today, $6.00. 

HOGS—A somewhat firmer tone and 
a considerably better average market is 
indicated this week over last. Top, at 
$4.85 today, was 20c over the low time 
reached early last week, and the average 
cost for the four days thus far shows 
a rise of 20c over ne period 
last week. Most finished butchers today 
brought $4.65@4.75; lightest kinds, 
$4.50@4.60; sows, mostly $3.75@4.25. 

SHEEP—The market has recovered 
from the extreme low point of a week 
ago to the extent of 25c on slaughter 
lambs and sheep. Top lambs today 
brought $5.75, native woolskins and fed 
clipped lambs included at the price. 
Most fat lambs sold at $5.50@5.75; 
some strong weight yearlings, 120 lbs., 
$4.50; choice mutton ewes, $2.50. 


oe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 11, 1931. 
CATTLE—Better finished fed steers 
and yearlings, together with most 
butcher stock, worked around 25c higher 
this week, under continued scarcity. 
Other classes, after a strong opening, 
lost much of the bloom today. Short- 
feds predominated, these centering at 
$6.50@7.50; warmed-up and grassy 
steers, $4.25@6.00; grass cows, $3.00@ 
3.75; heifers, $3.50@4.75. Cutters con- 
tinued at $2.00@2.75; bulls, $3.00@ 
3.50, vealers dropping back to the sea- 
son’s low point or $4.00@5.50. 
HOGS—Some moderation in hog re- 
ceipts, together with a fair shipping 
inquiry, made for a mostly 15@20c up- 
turn on lights and butchers, packing 
sows averaging 10@25c higher, largely 
25c higher. Better 160- to 325-lb. 
butchers today sold at $4.50@4.60; 140 
to 160 lbs., $4.25 to mostly $4.50; pigs, 
$4.00; packing sows, $3.65@4.25. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs have shown very 
little price change, good to choice na- 
tives centering largely at $5.75; medium 
grades, $4.75; common throwouts, $3.50 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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@3.75. Fat ewes continued from $2.00 
down, culls going around 50c. 


ae wom 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 12, 1931. 


Liberal marketings of well finished 
200- to 250-lb. butchers were the fea- 
ture of this week’s trade at 24 concen- 
tration points and 7 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota. Packing sows were 
very scarce. Values held up well un- 
der expansion in receipts and compared 
with a week ago are largely 5@10c 
higher; packing sows, steady; late bulk 

ood to choice 200- to 300-lb. butchers, 

.25@4.60; choice long haul carloads, 
up to $4.75 in spots; better grades 160 
to 190 lbs., mostly $4.00@4.40; good 
packing sows, mainly $3.75@4.25. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants week ended Nov. 12: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, Nov. 6......-ccccccscce 26,500 29,500 
Saturday, Nov. 7..........++6. 27,800 26,200 
MES, TOF. Oo inc icccscécns 54,800 50,000 
TeesGes, Wet. 1D... ci eccccccces 18,600 12,900 
Wednesday, Nov. 11............ 23,100 17,800 
Th Fe MOV. We. cccccccscece 27,300 16,400 





nefther excessive weight shrinkage, nor 
ea 
OCT. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


More hogs and sen 4 but fewer cattle 
and calves were slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection in October than in the 
same month a year ago, according to 
the following report of the federal meat 
inspection service: 





Sheep and 
< Cattle. Calves. Hogs. bs. 
Baltimore . 8,051 1,251 75.009 3,907 
Gace «sake shasta sala 

cago 
Cincinnati 15,256 6,360 88,098 13,374 
Cleveland . 4,303 3,775 49,587 14,292 
Denver .... 8,668 1,655 23,309 38,372 
Detroit .... 6,781 5,588 63,130 17,369 
Worth. 27,240 22,009 14,206 27,72 
Indpls ..... 13,800 3,426 86,110 6,625 
Kan, City.. 74,948 20,808 167,373 146,500 
L. Angeles. 10,023 3,629 26,480 39,836 
Milwaukee. 17,417 45,175 186,312 10.478 
. S._ Yds. 31,206 10,933 90,397 35,464 
New York. 33,124 651,198 80,743 $11,568 
Omaha ... 73,602 5,898 126.429 186, 
Phila. ... 6,972 7,085 89.549 25,060 
St. Louis. 14,501 8,724 131,102 9,491 
Sioux City. 32,195 4,324 83,250 74,448 
So. St. Joe 30,029 5,582 74,710 88,062 
So. St. Paul 54,296 65,954 270,076 131,861 
ichita 8,970 1,835 32,243 4,570 
Others . 153,236 93,760 1,419,392 280,349 
Total: 
Oct., 1931.. 781,453 406,669 3,771,779 1,804,041 
Oct., 1980.. 835,972 438,013 3,491,690 1,727,179 
10 mos. & 


10 mos. end. 
Oct., 1930. .6,873,769 3,873,719 35,595,374 13,964,672 











Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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Order Buyers 





Union Stock Yards 
_...—_—_—___— 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 























Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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PACKERS’ emmecemmyaraoeed = ae CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


ttle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Purchases of Svasteds ae packers at principal os 620 4,507 15,881 13.208 Statistics of livestock at the Chicago 
Stock Yards for current and comparative 


centers for the week ended Saturday, November 7, ase aes 

1931, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- ift & Co. 24,585 16,948 are reported as follows: 

tional Provisioner as follows: United Pkg. Co cA RECEIPTS 
CHIOAGO. Others 1,719 47,621 14,016 . 


eneibeatisinn Calves. Hogs. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 88,087 44,175 es 
1,655 same 
1,31 
os Os Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
608 6,864 Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,756 6,605 18,304 2,112 
400 .... Swift & Co., Chi.. cove ons 
836 wee. «Swift & Co., = Ngee nas «++» 1,008 
bos aly el tg Men we ° sess See 
19 The yton Co © eens cece eee 
rtaty Per} R. Gumz & 7 113 a. week .. 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,574 hogs; Independent eae oe 41 pcs “*** Two years ago . 
- . Go, 529 N-*-B.D.M.Co. N.Y. ets sks : ; i 
Pkg. Co., 438 hogs; Boyd, Lunham é 7h Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... oes 885 PN Total receipts cor month and year to November 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,7 og8; Bimbler, Harrison, 7, with comparisons: 
Agar Pkg. Oo., 7,387 hogs. N. J. steals gate 2 eS ge Ef AIEEE Yeas 
Sma gp he enttin, 10,062 calves, 115,288 N. Y. V 1931. 1930. 1931. 1980, 
8 eee ee beat 
: Cattl , 1,932,656 1 
Not including 130 cattic, 880 calves, 61,004 I aethe S446 "400/823 ape aet 


hogs and 16,046 sheep bought direct. iewas ‘ ig 3 «Hi ‘ , 6, 269,145 $ 6 4 
KANSAS CITY. Others < 127 ’ * ’ ’ 801 


Hogs. —— 3,103 10,273 22,344 pacino oii 
Armee ond Co, — 6 +. INDIANAPOLIS. : \ 2 
Fowler Pkg. Co. 35 ES 5 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Morris & Co. .. ; 2,384 2,791 Kingan & Co. 613 41 6,573 
4,173 4,591 Armour and Co. 223 «1,277 
1,888 4,469 tng a. i aces awee R. - Nov. 6 
265 327 gemeier Bros. .. cane _ ae e ig ty 
a Brown Bros. . 170 Sat., Nov. 7 
13,580 20,749 hussler g. 0.» acces ones ae 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. a 163 dl tle 
. . Co. 13 Sook 413... Year ago a 
Cattle and = on Ind ° bee 278 ‘ts: ‘Two years ago...18, "029 
orgs. eep. lee « eoee 
7 ase 8 a WS ese eee +.» WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOOK. 
12,349 - ‘ 38 ese Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
*s ede “3 96 422 Week ended Nov. 7.$ 8.70 $ 4.65 $ 1.90 
3, 589 Previous week 8.25 4.90 
10, 976 1930 ‘ 9.10 
2 
Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 44 cattle; Mayerewich o . 
Pkg. Co., 2 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 60 cattle; CINCINNATI. 109.15 
J. Roth & Sons, i cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., —— Calves. Hogs. ‘ ‘ 12.55 
50 cattle; Lincoln Co., 148 cattle; ‘Sinclair S. W. Gall’s Son.. 6 Sauk 602 ——— te 
Pke. Co., 624 Re Wilson & Co., 210 cattle. -. Pkg. Co sees 72D oes. y. 1926-1980 ....$12.35 $9.85 $5.10 $129 


‘ hi So Cc — 201 641 47 
Total, 16,037 cattle; 48,771 hogs; 35,306 sheep. Kroser'G & B Go a= Rn SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


ST. LOUIS. ed Pkg. C tees 243 tees Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. _ H. Meyer a Seve. Sees —_ ‘srs ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
522 2,860 2,834 J. Schlachter & Sons BID ican 75 Cattle. Hogs. 
1762 1,566 2,050 J. & F. Schroth as 20 esa 2,590 .... ™Week ended Nov. 7.... 
321 384 380 John F. Stegner... 214 269 aces Previous week 
--.. 2,036 615 Shippers 172 353 «1,985 
96 1,964 337 Others 436 2 


4,807 97 
14,137 1,135 ~ 1,503 15,496 


4,001 28,363 1,298 Not including 806 catt ee 
emebesnnl an bought “iirect. en See Se Se oes *Saturday, Nov. 7, estimated. 


6,882 54,081 8,746 RECAPITULATION. HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Not including 3,279 cattle, 1,084 calves, 29,796 ’ Receipts, average weights and top and average 
hogs and 1,110 sheep bought direct. oe earn Fe ae market® prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
ST. JOSEPH. sons: No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Cattle. Cal Sh CATTLE. Rec’d. Wet. Top. 
Caen. . Hinge. Showy. Week Cor. * Week ended Nov. 7. .179,500 
9,756 14,594 Prev. Previous week 18 
505 499,486 7,419 1930 
5,361 2,430 Chicago .. 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
24,608 4 St. Louis 
SIOUX CITY. St. Joseph . ‘ . a ee 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. : ee : = 8,896 Av. 1926-1930. y $10.50 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,557 = Wichita . ‘ 696 *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
195 re i a ; CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
tees 92 ..-. Milwaukee . Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
16,235 +--+ Indianapolis . 8,913 204 spection for week ended Nov. 7, 1931, with com 
16 26 -+»» Cincinnati .... 465 parisons: 
in nay Week ended Nov. 7 
34,313 13,273 non he, See Se 


phe wees ai oe ee 


+ 
bo enw 


Saeelaceevee if 


PgR yok 
SESRSS 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Chicago 


‘ yes. : : ‘it 2A, 3. 
m —= = yee a ee —— City cenroaeo 0G PP 
Wilson & Co. 391 1,317 sg St. 081 66,254 998 9 Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago. Lam 
Oth 16 557.2 w... ~—sSt. Joseph 24,603 . . shippers during the = ended 
ae 12, 1931, were as follows: 


Total ..... eeessce 2,605 854 3,151 1,113 


Not including 174 cattle, 117 hogs and 301 sheep 
bought direct. 


2 et wet et SS ot te 


DENVER. ; 25,680 Packers’ purchases .. 
Indianapolis 3 Direct to packers .... 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati 22 Shippers’ purchases 
1,644 11,318 pesiinas ee 
1,954 11,449 
149 2,297 3,724 


Chicago 123,200 CK 
3,210 448 5,895 26,491 —— : NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


- Receipts of livestock at New York 

Race — os —_— City markets for week~ended Nov. 7, 1981: 

oe "11 1 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 

Wwinite ®. 3. Co.. 28 s\eee econ Keen » : Jersey City 8,281 4,314 40,804 


Dunn Ostertag .... osete 26 eons i mag Union .. 571 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. aaee 10 cove 4,046 New York 2,490 
Fred W. Dold 392 seine 


TD eet et et Os et ed 


11,342 
Previous week .... 02 11,250 
Not including 2,941 hogs bought anvent. F Two weeks ago 8, x 12,560 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 












































© Uniee Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Nov. 12, 1931: 
Periods hogs and roast- 
Bee ote ox oily dod) CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL, 
40-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... @ 4.85 $ 5.0@ 5.10 $ 4.15@ 4.35 $ 4.35@ 4.70 $ 4.00@ 4.50 
ed (1760-180 Tos) “gach pee 0° 5.10 4. 4.50 4. 4.80  4.50@ 4.60 
Sheep (180-200 200 Ibs.) a oft-ch.. 5.00 5.00@ 5.10 4. 460 4.60@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.60 
31,71 Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch. - 5.10 4.95@ 5.10 4. 4.60 4. 4.85 @ 4.60 
23,250 (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 5.10 4.90@ 5.00 4.50@ 4.60 4.60@ 4.85 4.60 
30,918 Hyy. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 5.10 4. 5.00 4. 4.60 4.60@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.60 
24,954 me. Sanh een secs 5.10 4.85@ 4.95 bee 4.60 — 4.80 4. 4.60 
8,191 Pkg. sows lbs.) med-ch. 4.75 4.00@ 4.50 4 4.30 3.75@ 4.50 3. 4.25 
7,00 sur. pigs (400-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 4.50 4.85@ 5.00 .......... 4.00@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.25 
126,008 cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 6 lbs. 5.08-217 Ibs. 281 Ibs. 4.85-227 Ibs. ww. cc eeee 
TBs ter Cattle and Calves: 
oan RS (600-900 LBS. ) : 
bes cecsececccceeccecseeees 10.75@11.50 10.25@10.75 10.25@11.50 10.25@11.50 9.75@11.00 
vovember Mele ovnnneen Soccectceces | TOQUREALTS $0010.25 7:30910.25 7:00010.50 7.50@ 9.75 
ERT oicicsisdew eevee cecceee TS@ 7.95 §.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 4.25@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.50 
Pont BEIGGA oc sccscccccecsncessse SUD OTR 4 5.00 3. 5.50 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 5.50 
1980, 
006 4 STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
Choice ...ssceccecececeeeeeees 10.75@11L.75 10.25@10.75 10.25@11.75 10.50@11.75 9.75@11.00 
6.402 81  scheggeeees cl aagicn os Sil 7.50@11.00 8.008810.25 7.50@10.25 7.00@10.75 7. 9.75 
3,710,801 ES: ceca case’ bensde sane 7.75 OBS 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 4.25@ 7.00 5. 7.50 
DN voce Seeendarcecekese ee 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.25@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.25 3. 5.50 
Sheep, STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
ICO seceeeecceeccececceeees 11.00@12.00 10.25@10.75 10.25@11.75 10.75@11.75  9.75@11.00 
10% ieee see eaae veseeeees 7.50@11.00 8.00@10.25 7.50@10.50 To0@10'7 7.15@ 9.75 
9,815 Medium ...... pueden ieeeeee » 6.00@ 7.75 5 8.00 5. 7.50 4.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.75 
16,861 
Tee STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
2,000 Choice .. 11.25@12.00 10.25@10.75 10.50@12.00 10.75@11.75 9.75@11.00 
Ben AOE. ..c5.00 7.75@11.25 8.00@10.25 7.50@10.50 7.25@10.75 7. 9.75 
ry HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
74 1 ‘Choice ...... astives oat 9.25@10.25 8. 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.25 
~~ on .. abeskene beees 6. 9.50 750 8.50 6. 8.50 6.00@ 8.50 6. 8.25 
STOCK. Medium Rees apueee 4. 6.50 5.25@ 6.75 4. 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 4. 7.00 
; Tele Common ..... Sane 3.00@ 4.50 3.50@ 5.25 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 3. 4.25 
0 $5.40 
0 er COWS: - iB 
0 1% A 0's ea'v'enie sh be Stina .. 450@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 4. 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 
5 Good... -.++. +. TISEEEEEEIEDIED 315@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.75 
Dae t—=“‘«é‘medj.:«w..... 2220 Sineeest 4.00 3008 3.75 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.75 
0 ter and cutter ....... 2008 3.00 150@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 1.75@ 3.00 
13.% Low cut! 
z= BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
0 $12.2 Rha ooh ile pee Ose . 3.75@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.25@ 3.75 3.50@ 4.25 
as MEMES So cs 55 ie den ss exces o 2.25@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.25 Bet 3.35 2.00@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.50 
fi c 
——_ 5.50@ 7.09 6.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 0.50 
4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.50 4. 5.50 4. 5.50 ioe 4.50 
pes 3.50@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.50 2.00@ 4.00 2. 3.00 
65,400 
53,780 PE os anise gaieu neon 4.50@ 6.00 4. 7.00 4. 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 4.50 
ws Com-med. ........... 3.00@ 4.50 3008 4.50 3008 4.50 2.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.50 
56,704 Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs, down)—Gd-ch. ...... 5.50@ 6.65 5.50@ 6.25 5. 5.75 5.25@ 5.85 5.25@ 6.00 
Zs. Medium suisse te 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 4. 5.25 4. 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 
ye (All weights)—Common coccce. 8 4.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
rices— (90-110 Ibs,)—Med-ch. ........ 3.00@ 5.25 2.75@ 5.25 3.00@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.60 2.40@ 4.50 
= EWES: 
4 $e (90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 1.75@ 2.75 1 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.25 
5 9.10 (120-150 lbs.) —Med-ch. ©: .:.:: 1.25@ 2.50 1 2.25 1.25@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.00 
> Ob (All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.00@ 1.75 125 .60@ 1.50 .50@ 1.50 . 1.50 
5 9.25 
5 9.15 
5 os CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. GOOD LAMBS. 
. Leading Canadian centers top live- frommea 222000000 ego FB * 380 
ed. stock price summary, week ended Winnipeg ’2201202201011 5.75 6.00 7.00 
November 5, 1931, with comparisons, {alsary .........-.++-+ he os 3 
deral in- reported by Dominion Live Stock Pomen Snare 2: B88 4.00 6.50 
rith com: Branch: Moose SMM eo ionokcate ks 5.25 5.25 6.50 
waa BUTCHER STEERS. Aer a 4.60 4.50 ees 
es Up to 1,050 Ibs. menace 
*71159,482 Week s 
brit bn ~ Beene waok, RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Nov. 5. week. 1930. 
Bik chess acsed $6.00 $5.75 $7.60 _ Combined receipts at Pe mar- 
os ne watreal Bene lah si 5.25 5.60 6.50 kets, week ended Nov. 7, 1931: 
G7 BD vcccccccccccce . . J 
y ctittteeeereeees 4.25 4.50 5.25 At 20 markets: cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Beets oeeec cas 4.50 4.50 5.25 
Prince Albert ......._. f g : Week ended Nov. 7......250,000 567,000 520,000 
a gal RRR red <= 4-25 Previous week .......... 1,000 658,000 613, 
oa Saskatoon 020022222221 4.25 4.00 OS Tebbreetnamenaaeens “ree eeeds canes 
. ae VEAL CALVES 1928 ............22..4..-288,000 583,000 328,000 
) Toronto “ate $8.50 $9.00 $13.50 127 cee +. . 845,000 608,000 : 
180. Winnipeg 22222222°2.121 63080" 8l0n “Hogs at 11. markets: 
a 4.40 4.50 Se Meir ened Mie. Wino ss oiiie se ceinancneng 494,000 
: ies ane oo oe be 8.50 Previous WOOK vs ccccesets Mintelastineseresinn 582,000 
. Mowe Saw. 22 WR  itiiicrcapenrenncasnerec: 
y York OOM eerie eee eeee 5.00 4.50 8.00 1998 523112: RR NAA ae I ie He 509,000 
, 1981: SELECT BACON HOGS. MORES Seise oUS 65s BASIS OSs 6 cus a beeen es . .519,000 
5. Sheep. $6.10 $11.25 ; 
; 575 11.50 At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ont 5.00 10.50 Week ended Nov. 7..... 187,000 447,000 352,000 
r aa 5.50 10.75 Previous week ........ . -222,000 502,000 383,000 
— 485 10.15 a pee Sas vos e +166, ~452, 000 268,000 
: aan 5.20 9.45 1928 LL LIIL1555162;000 398,000 196, 
5 1, 2 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended November 7, 1931, 
with comparisons: 





























CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

Prev. week, 

week. 1930. 
SE eee eer 31,886 309 
Kansas City 17,205 23,513 
WE © Gadhe vs Cakdccs wes 13,593 9,434 
St. Louis .. 9,300 12,248 
. Jose A 6,786 1,347 
Sioux City . 7,406 7,500 
Wichita .. 2,576 1,606 
Fort Worth 5,879 5,153 
Philadelphia 1,985 1,501 
dianapolis 1,072 1,298 1,319 
New York & Jersey City. 8,910 9,448 9,508 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,633 . 3,893 3,110 
CRRGIMREEE® oc cvccticscerss 4,602 4,050 4,033 
CNG ic avecpcccessuses 3,065 2,500 2,258 
ME occkckecateevteed 115,100 117,805 109,109 
159,432 
24,296 
4 30,669 
% 40,172 39,908 
We OUI, Foc coe Seicucen 19,5038 23,412 25,749 
SE OEE a one n cUac sees - 20,243 23,204 19,074 
po ae ee 6,084 7,497 5,964 
bt ee re 3, 3,052 2,729 
Piadelpeie <2. os cveseccs 19,557 18,430 15,933 
Indianapolis ............ 13,056 22,626 19,455 
New York & Jersey City. 62,947 58,643 50,021 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,268 4,492 5,004 
GRE fe ca cccecnceses 22,144 20,369 19,278 
GEE. diwegnccctcscn tes 8,163 6,730 6,440 
WOE eainn ethane tee 374,165 426,391 424,042 

SHEEP 

Ce ins oa ieee case - 83, 68,813 52,053 
pe Oe eee 20,749 22,862 26,224 
amid a's rae een en ,132 28,436 26,292 
Os RE 6 os Svtcecantets 7,448 6,261 7,515 
es OI 6 6 o's oa ene oes 22,013 16.524 18,579 
Sie CRS: isos csvei voce 15,183 . 7,903 13,619 
Do OES ee ere 1,345 1,344 1,271 
bic eieasate 7,282 5,685 3,808 
Philadelphia i uccs ween els Lf 9,206 6,755 
URINE 76. x. cWiencnie's tc ,196 817 1,113 
New York & Jersey City. 92" 732 81,624 80,328 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,414 461 564 
Oe tr pre 3,740 2, 3,120 
Denver ..... weicewas Bebe ‘ 8,211 4,949 
WORE cccecaticsdhee ces 295,452 260,559 246,190 


GERMAN LARD IMPORTS. 


Imports of lard into Germany for the 
first nine months of 1931 were nearly 
2,000,000 kgs. less than in the same 
period of 1930, according to recent im- 
port summaries. 

The 1931 imports for the nine months 
period totaled 57,918,200 kgs., while 
those of the 1930 period totaled 64,799,- 
800 kgs. The United States furnished 
the bulk of this product, with Denmark 
second and Holland third. 

The amount of the imports and the 
source of their origin for September, 
1931, and the nine months ended with 
September were as follows: 


Sept., Jan.-Sept., 

1981. 1931. 

kgs. kgs. 
United States........... 2,524,600 39,358,500 
De) eee - 1,966,000 14,756,200 
ME Seis cn voxcdinéaue 402,700 1,806,100 
RS Ee 122,800 846,300 
aeery mba Ov seddades oat) cman 487,900 
a ivida patie ocawe vous 74,000 250,900 
py UF acien uma ees 19,200 106,800 

—o— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


At nine centers during week ended 
Friday, November 6, 1931: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Nov. 6. week. 1930. 








co Be preer errr re 145,184 139,906 159,432 
Kansas City, Kan........ 46,491 45,741 44,984 
CD coc tchehec cases ca 25,284 30,017 30,098 
*Mast St. Louis.......... 48,568 52,928 57,633 
Sh EA 21,179 22,885 19,961 
Ge UE cet aescseescages 64,869 70,917 63,740 
ge ear x x 24,559 
Indianapolis ............ 16,648 22,501 20,532 
New York and J. C..... 38,580 36,777 33,775 

DOR aii oc cdicnsavered 429,657 441,819 454,714 





*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1931. 
Hogs. 

15,000 

900 

3,000 


Sheep. 
7,000 


2,000 
100 
1,000 
1,000 
14,000 
100 


4 
1, 
2, 
1 


sees 


ot yy 
Denver .... 
Louisville .. 
Wichita ... 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


MONDAY, 


8 


800 
100 
100 
100 
500 


weegeeugs 


= 
m 
& 
rt 


SS5S2822328 | 


ceome City 
Omaha 

St. Louis. 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
‘ort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


TUESDAY, 


BRobR oS 


33328 


aro mebpeers poh 


be 


NOVEMBER 


a8? ¢ 
ge  Seeeeee 


: 


St. Joseph 
Sioux Gity 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo .. 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


WEDNESDAY, 
c chicago 


e Bask 


S2SS222222528222 


HED DSH HR 


NOVEMBER 11, 1931. 
28,000 


aes 
33 


mt BS oo pa naco me 


Oklahoma ‘City 
Fort Worth .. 
Milwaukee .... 


bt OD 


ge copter 
SESSsssese 


g3282222222322222 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


33228 


bE ee 


aed let tan 


3 


- ef 
J $3.00 69.90.90 


em 
Qa 


Pronk 


SSSSS2SSSSSSSSSE55% 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 


gogo 
& 0 


ver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo .. 
Cleveland 
Nashville ... 


FRIDAY, 


pepe 


sesseeeseeeeeeggees y 8 


NOVEMBER 13, 1931. 
Hogs. 
33,000 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
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Indianapolis 600 
Pittsburgh Reppin. 1,800 
Cincinnati 600 

2,400 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 900 
Nashville 100 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK SHOW. 


Aristocrats of the feedlot, stable and 
field will appear in the mammoth re- 
view held in Chicago from November 28 
to December 5, 1931, being the thirty- 
second annual International Livestock 
Exposition. When the entries in the 
livestock departments of the show 
closed on November 1 they numbered 
over 12,000 and came from all sections 
of the United States. 

Thirty-five breeds of livestock will be 
represented and the best judging talent 
from 15 states, and from Canada and 
Scotland will participate in choosing the 
winners of the high honors. 

One feature of the show will be an 
exhibit of live animals showing prog- 
ress made in the improvement of beef 
cattle in America from the longhorn 
steer of Spanish origin and the buffalo 
down to the popular beef of today. 

Farm boys and girls numbering 1,200, 
from 44 states and Canada, will be 
visitors and exhibitors at the exposi- 
tion. These young people are selected 
from the 850,000 boys and girls on 
American farms who are engaged in 


4-H club projects, which include all 
manner of livestock and other farm 
activities. Even Alaska will be repre- 
sented in the group this year. 

The display of livestock and other 
educational agricultural exhibits prom- 
ises to be one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the International Livestock 
Exposition, according to Secretary- 
Manager B. H. Heide. The opportunity 


- for packers to view at first hand the 


finest there is in fancy cattle, sheep and 
hogs, both as individuals and carlots, 
ready for market, as well as breeding 


November 14, 193]. 


herds, is an unusual one. An outstang. 
ing meat exhibit, of both carcasses ang 
cuts, will be a feature of the show of 
especial interest to packers and retajj 
meat dealers. 


= ee 
POLISH BACON EXPORTS, 


Exports “ef Polish bacon and 
increased 70 per cent during 1930 
1929, a total of 54,348,448 Ibs. 
reported for 1930. Prices fell from an 
average of 97 shillings per hundred. 
weight in 1926 to 75 shillings in 1 
but due to increased exports the 
value of shipments was nearly 40 per 
cent greater in 1930 than in 1929, ae. 
cording to a U. S. Department of Com. 
merce report. The percentage of Polish 
bacon in total bacon import into 
land: 1926, 2.4 per cent; 1927, 1.4 per 
cent; 1928, 1.2 per cent; 1929, 3.5 per 
cent; 1930, 5.3 per cent. 

a 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 7, 1931, were 
3,214,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,236,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3 585 ,000 Ibs; 
from January 1 to November 7 this 
year, 178,386,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 159, 454,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended November 1, 1931, were 
8,452,000 lbs.; previous week, 7,781,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3, 158 000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to November 7 this 
year, 172,541,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 143, 720,000 Ibs. 


BES SS 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended November 7, 
1931: 

Week ending 
Nov. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 17, 1931 


To date, 1931 108,293 
Nov. 8, 1930.. A 563 
Noy. 1, 0 400 


To date, 1930... .1,400,397 687,418 


New York. Boston. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Principal hide and skin stocks of September 30, 1931, and August 31, 4 
based on reports from 4,051 manufacturers and dealers, according to U. 


partment of Commerce: 


Unclassified, hides 
Buffalo, hides 
Calf, total, 

Green-salted, skins 

Dry or dry-salted, skins 
Kip, total, 

Green-salted, SKINS ........s+e++ ecccce 
Dry or dry-salted, skins 


Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
Hides 


d, skins 

Cabretta, skins 
Sheep and lamb, total, skins 

Wool skins 

Shearlings 

Without wool—pickled skins 

Without wool—dry skins 
Skivers, dozens 
Fleshers, dozens 
Kangaroo and wallaby, 
Deer and elk, 
Pig and hog, skins 
yy Se Ee eee eee ° 
Seal, ski 


? 


e's ta woenis'es 36's 


78,728 


Stocks on hand and in transit. 
A 


g 


2,81) 6,834 


eeeeee 


ae 


cull 


. 
> 
: 


wane 


76,323 


1Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importer 


2Domestic packer, 


770,560; Domestic, other than packer, 347,714; enti, 125,513. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market was a dull affair this week, so 
far as actual trading was concerned. 
Packers and tanners are still dead- 
locked on the feature of the new buy- 
ing contract regarding the addition of 
4 per cent, as heretofore, to cover trim- 
ming of hides. Tanners allied with the 
Tanners Council have remained out of 
the market and actual tanner business 
this week was restricted to 4,500 hides, 
reported going to a Canadian tanner, 
these moving with the 4 per cent added. 

Prices on the Hide Exchange ad- 
vanced sharply late last week and early 
this week and, at the pees of the prices, 
one packer moved a few Colorados and 
branded cows, in units suitable for de- 
livery against Exchange contracts. 
However, the Exchange market later 
sold down sharply on heavy liquidation, 
being at present 25@50c below the 
prices ruling middle of last week, and 
speculative demand for actual hides has 
disappeared. 

All trading mentioned below was done 
on the old basis, with the 4 per cent 
added to invoice to cover trimming. So 
far, packers have declined to do busi- 
ness on any other basis. 

One packer sold 4,500 October-No- 
vember native steers latter part of this 
week at 844c, or 4c up; small packer 
association sold a car earlier at 8c; 9c 
had been asked early in the week and 
some still talking this basis. Last sale 
of extreme native steers was at 744c 
by an outside packer. 

Colorados last sold in a good way at 
7%c; however, one packer sold two 
units for delivery on Exchange early 
this week at 8%c. Butt branded steers 
last sold at 8c, at end of previous week. 
Heavy Texas steers quotable around 8c, 
nom. Light Texas steers around 7c, 
nom. Extreme light Texas steers last 
sold at 64%4c. 

Small packer association sold two 
cars heavy native cows late last week 
at 744c. Light native cows last sold 
in a good way at 744c, with later sales 
for Exchange purposes at 7%c; quoted 
7™%4@7%c, nom. Branded’ cows last 
sold to tanners at 614c; one packer sold 
three units for Exchange purposes 
= this week at 714c, plus the 4 per 
cent, 

Native bulls last sold at 5c; branded 

at 444c, 
FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market quiet. Last 
trading on Argentine steers was at 
$31.25, equal to 814c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer sold November productions 
of several outside plants, about 5,000 
hides, at 7%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 7c for branded; 
other killers declined these figures, 
which represent nominal market at the 
moment. One small packer sold 775 
October bulls at 5¢ for native bulls and 
4%e for branded. 


COUNTRY HIDES—With the sharp- 


ly advanced prices on the Hide Ex- ° 


change early in the week, more activity 
was apparent in country hides and 
Prices considerably stronger. However, 
Prices eased off a trifle later, following 
the heavy liquidation at declining prices 
on the Exchange. All-weights sold 
early at 6%4c, selected, delivered, for 

Ib. av., but quoted 6c at present. 


Heavy steers and cows 5%4@6c asked. 
Buff weights moved early at 6%c but 
quoted 6@6%c later. Some sales were 
reported on extremes early at 7%c; 
offered at this figure later, with 7c 
nominal top talked. Bulls 34%@4c flat 
asked. All-weight branded priced at 
5e, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins have 
moved at a variety of prices recently, 
from 9c for regular northern points to 
10%c for St. Paul calf going for ex- 
port. Some choice northern | skins 
offered at 11c, with market quoted nom- 
inally around 10c for regular points. 
Market not well established and pack- 
ers’ ideas considerably higher on calf, 
due to the new basis on which Novem- 
ber skins will be sold. 

Chicago city calfskins stronger; last 
sale of 8/10 lb. was at 8c, and 10/15 
lb. sold this week at 9c; generally ask- 
ing half-cent more. Outside cities, 8/15 
lb., quoted around 8%c; mixed cities 
and countries 714@8c; straight coun- 
tries, 7@74c. 

KIPSKINS—Based on last trading, 
packer kipskins are quoted around 10c 
for natives, 9c for over-weights, and 
branded sold this week at 8c. How- 
ever, due to new basis on which next 
skins will be sold, packers’ ideas con- 
siderably higher but market not estab- 
lished. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
8%c; generally held at 9c. Outside 
cities quoted around 814c; mixed cities 
and countries around 7%c; straight 
countries about 7c. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
about unchanged, with choice city ren- 
derers quoted $2.50@2.75, some asking 
$3.00; mixed city and country lots $2.00 
@2.50; straight countries around $1.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts steady at 
8%c paid for full wools, short wools 
2@4c. The few shearlings still coming 
on the market appear to be moved with- 
cut difficulty at steady to firm prices; 
one packer sold 6,200 this week, at 45c 
for No. 1 lamb shearlings, 22%c for 
No. 2’s, and 15c¢ for fresh clips; No. 1 
sheep shearlings for beaverizing pur- 
poses last sold at 70c. Recent activity 
in pickled skins in a broad way about 
cleaned up this market to end of month, 
and some packers sold up to end of 
November; market quoted $2.25 per 
doz. straight run of packer lamb paid 
for the bulk of the movement, although 
some sales reported down to $2.00 per 
doz. New York market auoted $3.00 
per doz. last paid for straight run, with 
better prices realized for graded skins. 
Small packer lamb pelts dull at 40@ 
45c; car Chicago cities, October pelts, 
sold this week at 42%%c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One packer sold 
1,400 October butt branded steers at 
8c and 3,600 Colorados at 7%c, and 
market fairly well cleaned up to end 
of October except for a few cows and 
bulls. No activity reported as yet on 
November hides. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market re- 

orted slightly stronger on packer 

eavy calf, with the light end quiet. 
Trading is practically at a standstill, 
pending the settlement- of disputed 
points in the new buying contract, one 
feature being demand by tanners for 
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full thirty day cure. Bidding 80c for 
5-7’s, $1.00 for 7-9’s, and $1.45 for 
9-12’s; none offered at the moment. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, November 7, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 7.75n; Dec. 8.15@8.25; Jan. 8.25n; 
Feb. 8.40n; Mar. 8.55 sale; Apr. 8.85n; 
May 9.15n; June 9.45@9.50; July 9.65n; 
Aug. 9.95n; Sept. 10.20@10.40; Oct. 
10.40n. Sales 140 lots. 

Monday, November 9, 1931 — Close: 
Nov. 8.88n; Dec. 8.70@8.80; Jan. 8.90n; 
Feb. 9.15n; Mar. 9.40 sale; Apr. 9.65n; 
May 9.85n; June 10.05 sale; July 10.30n; 
Aug. 10.55n; Sept. 10.85@10.90; Oct. 
11.05n. Sales 160 lots. 

Tuesday, November 10, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 8.00n; Dec. 8.40 sale; Jan. 8.60n; 
Feb. 8.75n; Mar. 8.90@9.00; Apr. 9.20n; 
May 9.40n; June 9.65 sale; July 9.90n; 
Aug. 10.15n; Sept. 10.45@10.55; Oct. 
10.65n. Sales 131 lots. 

Wednesday, November 11, 1931— 
Close: Nov. 7.60n; Dec. 8.00@8.20; Jan. 
8.20n; Feb. 8.40n; Mar. 8.65 sale; Apr. 
8.90n; May 9.10n; June 9.35@9.36 sales; 
July 9.60n; Aug. 9.85n; Sept. 10.15 sale; 
Oct. 10.35n. Sales 59 lots. 

Thursday, November 12, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 7.10n; Dec. 7.50@7.65; Jan. 7.70n; 
Feb. 7.85n; Mar. 8.05 sale; Apr. 8.30n; 
May 8.60n; June 8.90 sale; July 9.15n; 
Aug. 9.45n; Sept. 9.75@9.85; Oct. 9.95n. 
Sales 124 lots. 

Friday, November 13, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 7.10n; Dec. 7.50@7.60; Jan. 7.65n; 
Feb. 7.80n; Mar. 7.93 sale; Apr. 8.20n; 
May 8.50n; June 8.80 sale; July 9.05n; 
Aug. 9.30n; Sept. 9.55n; Oct. 9.75n. 
Sales 59 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 13, 1931, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 
Tee . Cor. week, 
Spr. nat. 

: 9 @ 94n 9 @ On @13%4n 
Pag OG strs. g 3% @ 8 2 @12% 
Hvy. ‘Tex. @ 8 @12% 

@12% 
@12n 


@10 
@10 


® 
~~ 
x 


strs. 7% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
strs. 7 8 
Hvy. Col.strs. 74@ 744n 


Ex-light Tex. 

strs. @ 6% 
Brnd’d cows. 64@ 7% 
Hvy. nat. 

cows 7 @T% 
Lt. nat. cows. 74@ 7% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 5 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 4% 
Calfskins ...10 @lin 
Kips, nat....10 
Kips, ov-wt.. 9 a 


ips, d’d. @ 
Kips, brn 30 @40 
20 @30 


Slunks, reg...30 40 
Slunks, hris..20 30 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 

Nat. all-wts.. 
Branded .... 
Nat. bulls .. 
Brnd’d bulls. 
Calfskins ... 
Kips 


= 
$F Fz 
f--) 
at 
$e 
QOD 
aSk 
= 


RR RS 


or a 
eS 
®@HHAHHAS G8 OO 


oe 
coonunsl 


$2 
-} 
& 


Slunks, hris.. 
Hyvy. steers.. 


Extremes ... 
Bulls : 
Calfskins ... ' 
Kips 
Light calf... 
Deacons .... 
Slunks, reg.. 
Slunks, hris.. 5n @ in 5 10n 
Horsehides ..1.50@3.00 1.50@3.00 2.75@4.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs... 60 @65 
Sml. pkr, 

lambs 47% 45 50 
T’kr. shearl 45 60 80 
Dry pelts 814 10 
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Chicago Section 


Emerson Decker and G. M. Stevens 
of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia., were in town this week. 

W. R. Sinclair, vice-president and 
treasurer, Kingan & Co., Inc., Indianap- 
~, Ind., was in Chicago during the 
week. 


J. C. Spang, jr., and N. R. Clark, vice- 
presidents of Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, were in New York during the 
week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week, totaled 21,684 cattle, 
5,638 calves, 27,923 hogs and 42,683 
sheep. 

Roy L. Neely, Chicago provision 
broker, suffered a broken collarbone and 
arm in a motor accident last week. He 
is reported to be getting along very 
well, and expects to leave the hospital 
shortly. 

A representative of Mendez & Com- 
pany, importing and exporting commis- 
sion merchants, with offices at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, and in Santo Domingo, 
was a visitor at the offices of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER this week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 7, 1931, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 


5days Previous Cor. 

Nov. 7. week, ’30. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..13,854,000 15,614,000 12,023,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..47,635,000 45,496,000 50,175,000 
Lard, Ibs. 7,762,000 9,132,000 7,838,000 


week. 


D. H. Nelson, laboratory technician 
of the Madison, Wis., plant of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., was in Chicago this week 


to attend the joint meeting of the Com- -,», 


mittees on Nutrition and Scientific Re- 
search of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


Out-of-town packers attending a 
meeting of the Business Survey Com- 
mittee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers in Chicago this week in- 
cluded William Diesing, vice president 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Neb.; L. 
W. Kahn, president E. Kahn Sons’ Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; W. F. Price, general 
manager Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; D. W. Allerdice, beef man- 
ager, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. C. Stentz, general sales 
manager John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia.; F. A. Hunter, president East Side 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; J. W. 
Rath, president Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; E. A. Schenk, vice presi- 
dent Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 
O.; Geo. N. Meyer, treasurer Fried & 
Reinemann Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Clarence Keehn, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Samuel Slotkin, 
president Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., New York City; Jay C. Hormel, 
president Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn.; F. G. Duffield, vice presi- 
dent Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., 
Mason City, Ia. 

fo 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
in equipment. 


DEATH OF ALEX. B. HELLER. 

Alexander B. Heller, associated with 
the packing industry for nearly fifty 
years, died suddenly in Atlanta, Ga., on 
November 5. He spent the most of his 
packinghouse life with Morris & Co. in 
Chicago, beginning in 1883, as a mail 
clerk. Later he was transferred to the 
hog house as receiving clerk, advanced 
to assistant pork superintendent, and 
then night superintendent of the Morris 
plant, where he remained until 1914 
when at his own request he was trans- 
ferred to Florida to represent Morris 
interests in that state. He retired on 
pension in 1922. Finding idleness not 
to his liking, he again entered the in- 
dustry as southern representative for 
the Foell Packing Co., with headquar- 
ters at Jacksonville, Fla., which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Heller had a host of acquaint- 
ances in the pansee: industry, one of 
whom in speaking of his long life of 
usefulness said: “There have been few 
men either in the packing or any other 
industry who have had the good will 
and affection of their associates, both 
high and low, as has Mr. Heller. This 
he earned by his kindly consideration 
for all with whom he came in contact.” 


te 


PROFITABLE SALES POLICY. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
bacon and sliced dried beef, which is 

marketed in cardboard cartons. 

Other interesting features of the 
plant improvements are tile floors in 
many departments; a sprinkler system 
for protecting the old as well as the 
new portion of the plant; an electric 
freight elevator, with constant pressure 
push button controls, operating in a 











ONE WAY TO BOOST SAUSAGE. 


He recommends a quality product, even 
though slightly too youthful to include it 


in his diet. This is Robert Emmett 
Heeren, age one year, nephew and name- 
sake of president Emmett Cavanaugh 
of the Progressive Packing Co., Chicago. 
He’s all ready for a meat diet, anyway. 
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fireproof shaft, the openings into which 
are protected by automatic fireproof 
doors. This elevator has automatic 
gates. A dumb waiter with a fireproof 
hatch connects the slicing room to the 
shipping room and handles small pack- 
age goods. 

Adjoining the slicing room, at the 
rear, is the label, paper and carton as- 
sembling room, lunch room and locker 
and toilet rooms. 

The second floor is given over to a 
bacon-hardening room, a ham-boning 
and bacon skinning room and offices, 
On the first floor is a meat curing cooler 
and shipping room. The basement 
houses rooms for dry storage, and the 
fire pump and air compressor for oper- 
ating the sprinkler system. 


CUT PLANT ACCIDENT COST. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


of absenteeism, less time spent in the 
first aid and hospital, and the weeding 
out of unsafe and undesirable em- 
ployees, besides the friendly competi- 
tion that has developed between our de- 
partment heads concerning their indi- 
vidual departments. 


Truck Accidents Reduced. 


In building up our truck fleet we en- 
countered accidents and _ continually 
endeavored to establish a system to 
overcome them. In January, 1931, all 
truck drivers were called together and 
given a talk on accidents. Several of 
the accidents that had occurred duri 
1930 were discussed, and it was poin 
out how these accidents could have been 
avoided. 

This talk was followed through with 
weekly letters to each driver concerning 
safety, courtesy, integrity and his 
duties as a representative of our ¢om- 
pany. At every opportunity we dis- 
cussed the driver’s problems with him, 
helping him in every way to become 
more proficient. The result was that 
thirty-two drivers covered 1,170,000 
miles from January 1 to September 1 
this year with but seven minor acci- 
dents, causing severe damage to one of 
cur trucks but involving no 
injury or lost time. 

Our safety program has been made 
successful through safety posters placed 
throughout the plant, the monthly tour 
of inspection, our mechanical depart- 
ment’s prompt action in taking care of 
all orders given pertaining to ‘safety, 
the untiring efforts of our superintend- 
ent, supervisors, department heads, 
doctor and nurse, and the full coopera- 
tion of every employee. 

Our president and general manager, 
Jay E. Decker, has his heart and soul 
in our safety program, not only from 
the standpoint of cost of compensation, 
but also from the humane standpoint. 
Mr. Decker has worked in all branches 
of the industry and realizes to the full 
est extent the physical and mental suf- 
fering of the man who has been 

Mr. vty requests . written Sm 
on every lost-time accident, giving 
the details as to cause of the accident 
and what steps can be taken to av 
a recurrence of it, also a daily 
of all lost-time accidents giving 
names of the men, the number of days 

ost. 
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QUICK FREEZING METHODS. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


side of 15 lb. gauge against a head 
pressure of 185 lb. gauge. Refrigerat- 
ing capacity, 125 tons. ‘ 

Low-pressure side consisting of com- 
plete ammonia-automatic feed control, 
accumulator and 36,400 lineal feet of 2” 
ammonia direct expansion pipe installed 
in the room, complete. 

Room, 58 feet long, 45 feet wide and 
9 feet high insulated with 12” of sheet 
cork, complete. 

Space for ante-room or use of other 
freezer for ante-room. 

100 galvanized steel racks with open- 
work shelves. 


For Quick-Freezing Machines. 


For the quick-freezing machine the 
following equipment is required: 

One motor driven, direct-connected, 
duplex tw °**’- ammonia compressor 
usit, ammonia inter-cooling, complete 
with high side, and low side consisting 
of brine cooler and pump. To operate 
at 14-lb. absolute suction pressure and 
a head pressure of 185 lbs., gauge. Re- 
frigerating capacity, 55 tons. 

Two quick-freezing machines, 122 
feet long by 10’-6” wide, insulated with 
8” cork insulation, complete, with a 
set of 1,000 aluminum molds. 

Floor space in building 122 feet 22 
feet = 2,684 sq. ft. 

Space for handling hams as they ac- 
cumlate during the 12 hour killing time, 
a sufficient amount of space to hold 
5,000 hams. 


Draw Your Own Conclusions. 


The interested reader may make his 
own estimate and draw his own con- 
clusions. 





There is not only the first cost to be 
considered in the selection of the type 
of freezing equipment, but the operat- 
ing cost should concern one much more. 

Referring to the diagram showing the 
comparison of the refrigerating ca- 
pacities of both types of freezers, it is 
obvious that the advantage is all on 
the side of the quick-freezing machine. 

Although the total refrigerating 
effect is the same, the efficiency of the 
refrigerating machines operating on the 
quick-freezer is far higher than the 
one operating under a variable load. A 
constant load is very suitable for a syn- 
chronous electric motor drive. The 
greatly variable load is not suitable for 
direct connected drive and the efficiency 
at lighter loads is low. 

A study of the graphs will show the 
vast difference in operating cost be- 
tween the two systems. 

a of h. p. per ton refrigeration = 


Total capacity ratio of refrigeration 
~ Total h. p. ratio for the maximum 
load = 1:3. 
Ammonia temperature employed in 
po a temperature freezer = minus 
Brine temperature employed in the 
quick freezing machine = minus 25° F. 


Handling After Freezing. 


It should be further understood that 
although the proper quick-freezing of 
the products is absolutely necessary for 
the ultimate success of the entire ven- 
ture, it is just as important that the 
products are properly handled after 
freezing. ~ 

When stored without protection 
against desiccation the products should 
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Gereke-Allen 


Carton Co. 

1700 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis Mo. 
Experts on Display Contain- 
ers, Cartons, Etc. Also mak- 
ers of the “Champion” Ship- 

ping Containers. 


We Can Help Your Sales 














be stored at proper temperature in a 
strictly neutral cold storage room. 
When products are to be —— 
by rail in a refrigerator car, or by in- 
sulated trucks, they should be properly 
wrapped in moisture and vapor proof 
insulated containers and stored in 
proper temperatures. 

If long-time storage is at the end 
of the railhead (which should be for 
all highly perishable products at the 
point of production) then the transpor- 
tation and distribution problems are 
very simple. 

Later on, I hope to be in position to 
go fully into the subject of neutral 
storage, wrapping, transportation, etc. 

—— 


CZECH HAM EXPORTS. 

Ham exports from Czechoslovakia 
during July totaled 68 metric tons, of 
which 48 metric tons went to Austria. 
Other meat exports included 4 metric 
tons of pork and 2 metric tons of vari- 
ous sausages. 

















Cold Storage Installation 








H. PETER HENSCHIEN 








All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 
JOHN R. LIVEZEY 
Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES CHICAGO 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 
CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 






Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
November 12, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. . 
See 10 12% 18% 
BB-BD cccccccces 9 1% 12% 
BPE cccccccess 8 11 RB 
BEES cccvcsccce os phe 12 
10-16 range .... 8 cove cece 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
16-18 ...... west u 12 
18-20 ....2-000s 3 ng 12 
20-; scunnnseoe” & 11 12 
16-22 range 8 eece ooce 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. % 
12 13% 
i ane: 
10g ng 
9% 0% 
9 10% 
9 ose 
8 ence 
8 ese 
8 een 
Sweet Pickled 
OB ccvcdvecces 7 7 8% 
B ncccee 7 7 a 
DD scecccccce 7 7 8 
BED ccvcccccce 6% 7 7 
Me acu sanande 6% 7 7% 
BELLIES. _ 
Green. Cured Dry. 
Sq. Sdls. 8.P. 
Bs ccccse cove ® 9 9% 
" DP. wscecesece 9 9 9% 
BEE occccocces “Oe 9 9 
| rE 94 
1416 . coccee OD 8 9% 
MG “cossvencce 8% 8 9 
D. S. BELLIES. 





PURE VINEGARS 


P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CAaAGO 
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o Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1931. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Nov. ... 6.82% 6.85 6.82% 6.85b 
Dec. ... 6.7 6.80 6.70— 6.72%4b 
55 6.65 6.55 6.6244b 
0 000 cece cose ee 6.65b 
May ... 6.85 6.87% -80 6.80b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ... 6.25 cece eee 6.25ax 
BER x00 cove evee eave 6.70b 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1931. 
LARD— 
Nov. «fi 4 7.02% 6.90 7.02 
Dec. 6.97 6.80 6.97 ax 
Jan. ... $75 6.87 6.75 6.85-87%4 
Mar. ... 6.95 6.95 6.90 6.90b 
May ... 6.80 7.00 6.80 7.00b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ... 6.55 sese cess 6.55 
May ... 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00ax 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1931. 
LARD— 
Nov. ... 7.10 7.10 7.00 7.00ax 
Dec. ... 6.92% <—% 6.70 6.70ax 
Jan. ... 6.80 6.82% 6.57% 6.60 
Mar. ... 6.92 bei 6.70 6.70 
May ... 6.97 6.97% 6.80 6.80b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ... 6.60 TTT ones 6.60ax 
May ... 745 701% 7.00 7.00ax 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1931. 
LARD— 
Nov. ... 6.90 6.92% 6.90 6.9214b 
«+» 6.62%-60 6.62% 6.60 6.60b 
Mar. 1116724 72% G7  G40p 
es oni 6.70b 
May ... 6.80 ai ose 6.80b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
PM, cco vce agee coon 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1931. 
“LARD— 
Nov. ... 6.90 6.92% 6.90 6.90ax 
Dec. ... 6.55 6.52% 6.52%ax 
Jan. ... 6.50 6.57% 6.50 6.524%ax 
May ... 6.75 6.75 6.70— 6.70—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BR. kin osna oes 6.50n 
eon hae a 6.87%4ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


—@— 
WHEN YOU WANT TO BUY. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 








ANIMAL OILS. 
e edible lard oil.. 


Prim: 
Headlight burning oil........ 
e winter strained...... 


Mantebest..0ccccccecece 





‘00 
Oil weighs 7% Tbs: 
about 50 gals. each. 


Ber gallon. ae 
ices are for oil in 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. iy SrA 
Oak pork barrels, black je hoops. . . 
Ash pork barreis. zalv. iron hoops. . i uy 
— oak ham tierces........... «- 2.40 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
wa 
— est Co . 
Ov. "31. r. Ww! 
No. No. No. No. No. one 
2 8 1. 23m prime nat 
Rib roast, hvy. end..28 24 16 30 27 i¢ 600 
Rib roast, It. end...30 26 18 40 30 2 ee 
Chrek roast ........20 18 12 2 21 16 we 000 
Sous dacs B® Dn 
8 cu 5 ti 
Steaks, erhouse..45 36 20 50 40 3 Good a 
Steaks, flank........ 22 16 2 2& #6 400- ool 
Beef stew, chuck....15 14 10 24 20 4 600- oor 
Corn briskets, 800-1 
melees .........88 2 183 3 Soe Medium 
Corned plates....... 9 9 6 02 8 
Corned rumps, bnis..22 22 15 25 22 4 “ 
800-100 
Lamb. weiter 
Cows, 
Good. Com. Good. Com, Hind qua 
fore qua 
eieagpertens sdsekeea 23 10 26 bb 
BB nv ccccccccccccess 24 12 26 5 
Stews .....sccccccees 10 8 15 10 
Chops, shoulders. . - 20 15 25 2 
Chops, rib and loin. ..30 40 P i 
steer loit 
Mutton. = i 
t 
Legs 24 6 pond shc 
Stew .... 8 e 14 aa Steer shi 
Shoulders ......-..+. 12 ° 16 oi Steer loi 
Chops, rib and loin. ..20 ° 35 es Steer loi 
Cow = 
Pork. bd tolt 
Steer ril 
Loins, BD OF. cccvccosde 17 20 Steer il 
Loins, 10 BD BV... ccccccsae 17 20 Steer Til 
Loins, 12@14 av........ 14 16 18 Cow ribs 
Loins, 14 and over.......12 14 18 Cow rib 
Ga Aaa wees @18B Dt Steer 10 
Bi 13 16 @is Steer ro 
+ 16 Steer ch 
Steer ch 
8 Steer ch 
ow ch 
Cow ch 
Veal. Roe 
jum 
Hindquarters ........++.- 24 26 Briskets 
Forequarters ........++++-12 14 Steer ni 
TAGB ccocvccvecvccccccens 25 26 Cow na 
Breasts ....eeeeeeeeeeeee 15 Fore sh 
Shoulders ...........++- a 16 Hind st 
Cutlete sos veveseesereee sa 40 Strip le 
Rib and loin chops AR Strip 1c 
Sirloin 
? Sirloin 
Butchers’ Offal. ie ; 
ee c 
Sees @ i y. Rump 
: @ % ae Flank | 
"9 4 “= FE Shoalde 
Kips .. oe 7 13 Insides 
DORCOMB 2. ccccocccccccees 7 Outside 
Knuckl 
CURING MATERIALS. ere 
Bbis. Sacks. ‘ 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago....10\% _— 
Saltpeter. 25 bbl. lots. fio.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined ulated. ..cccccccces 5.0 — 
Small crystals Peers veshnin thes 
Medium crystals .....secccesescecs Kidne: 
Targe crystals ........seceeeees ; 
Bbl. . gran. nitrate of soda..-. * oy 3.8 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
satt— Os 
Granulated, qusteta, per ™ f.o.b. Chi- Good | 
CASO, DENK ..cccccvccce o060susannneee Good 
Mediu 910 Mediu 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. ... 8.60 
at CES = 
peed harbor tet qs Calf 
Second sugar, 90 basis..........-. 
Syrup bp 63 my "86 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York....... 3.5 Choic 
one ay - f.o.b. refiners (2%). -. Medi 
ackers’ curing sugar. Choi 
poe. ve, Ia. less 2%-...---+ @3.80 Medi 
ackers’ curing sugar, 2 e 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......-. Gl — 
cousin Lam) 
Lani 
Lami 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) Hea 
Whole. Ground. Ligh 
Pn MPEP St. Ligt 
Cinnamon Hea 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 




















Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
prime native steers— Nov. 11, 1931. 
WD vnveseeerecessectsseetes Re 18 19 
gir 
16% 
154% 
14 
14 
17 
ai 
BB, CHOICE. .ccccccccccccccee 
st gure Foo Rea Ashi @15 
Beef Cuts. 
Week ended Cor. week, 
Nov. 11, 1931. 1930. 
loins, prime........ @37 sees 
ee ins, a Re p35 @s4 
Steer loias, No. 2......-- 30 @31 
Steer short loins, prime. : 47 noes 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 45 @a2 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 36 @37 
Steer loin ends (hips).... 26 @26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... oy oa 
a en ais G23 
Cow loin ends a. - @13 ‘@14 
fteer ribs, prime........ 28 eeee 
Steer ribs, No. 1 eesesees 25 22, 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 21 21 
Cow ribs, No, 2.......... 13 
Gow ribs, No. 3........ 8% 10 
Steer rounds, prime...... 154% : 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 14% @i7 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 14 @16% 
Steer chucks, prime...... 14% 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 014% 
See chucks, No. 2...... 2% ¥. 
TOUMGS ..cseveveves 
) oo iotand od oeaes 5% a. 
Medium plates .......... 5% 8 
eee, Blo, 1.......... 12 15 
Steer navel ends......... 7% 744 
} od navel ends.......... % 814 
achanewee eas 10 
Hind shanks ............ @ 5 6 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis @60 60 
Strip loins, No. 2........ $3 50 
butts, No. 1...... 30 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @22 24 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 bt 65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 50 Soo 
Rump a Sa ras acess. 4 27 a 
Shoulder clods .......... 10 ba 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 8 @10% 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs. @16 @13 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. 7% 12% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 9% bred 
Beef Products. 
_— gt es qs : @12 
ET sn o0'din ears @ 9 
SE Set oNiWce cee «ee 22 32 
Sweetbreads ............. 15 G28 
Ox-tails, per Ib........... 11 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @6 ¢ 8 
Fresh tripe, er @ 8 10 
Meas sous vc becen ees @15 eis 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @11 @l1 
Veal. 
Gaiee carcass pion ia ebee . en 17 @18 
Davida ab aed 12 16 
Good saddles ............ 15 @17 20 G23 
FY ear 8 @l11 10 @15 
Medium racks .......... 5 @6 @ 8 
Veal Products. 
Se 
Sweetbreads .... 1.121.077 " ei bid 
An Rae 45 @50 @ 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... 1 
Medium lambs .......... gi3 oi 
ase on AS @18 @22 
Medium saddles «2.22... @16 @20 
eae @10 @12 
edium fores .......... @ 9 @10 
lau oad gel —y Sidhe © @25 @33 
» per Ib. 12 
Lamb kidneys, per lb..... ox 4 
me Mutton. 
Ss 
light sheep 2.122227 027° g : g 5 
wy saddles .......... @ 5 9 
Het, aa RS g 8 $12 
See 
Tight fores 2.05120 01 7°" : $ ? 
Matton ed SteEaH ipa nde $11 
= tton onl 


SS5en 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 



























Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 5 18 
Picnic shoulders ........ 29 13 
Skinned shoulders ...... 9 15 
Tenderloins ............. Ges @48 
Se eer re 10% @13 
Se RS eer @ 9 @13 
BORO WES. occcvcesyecs @l11 @li 
oy butts, cellar trim, @u @ 
DE inhi tasecscessses 7 @10 
ee 6 
Neck bomes ......ccccce- 3% % 
oe Seer 9 14 
Blade bones .........+.. 9 @l4 
Ce ee ae @ 
Kidneys, per lb.......... 6 @10 
BEER. 606.40 deekcranas ete 5 @ 9 
Se eee ree ses @10 @12 
Dw cceecseoygivecsaces @5 @7 
DUNE. c accsudecwetcckanes @7 @7 
SE sae sp wéateccadanena @i7 @9 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons........... @21 
Country style sausage, fresh in link..... @18 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @li 
Country style pork sausage, smoked..... @l7 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...... ee eeee @l7 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............-+ @16 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice........... @14% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... @13 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... @16 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @16 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs @19% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. . @124, 
HHend GRACO cccccccccscccsccccccs ae @16 
New England juncheon specialty........ @20 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... @16 
TOMO GRUNER a ccedsdccccccvcccccene’ @21 
TN IE 6 oie.o Wao nwccevcieresceses @15 
SE nae eis 2d Ps.4 slave ae sin ew'un sivrooiesie @15 
Polish sausage ..... eRe OP FF Tae @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog wage @42 
Thuringer Cervelat ...ccccoee F @18 
Eee ee @26 
Holsteiner ........... @24 
Cc. mi, choice.. @41 
Milano Salami, choice, jin hog bungs. @35 
L. C, Salami, new condition. . @18 
Frisses, choice. in hog middles. @31 
Genoa style salami ...........eeeeeeeee @46 
POMDONGM «occ cc cc cccccccecccnccesccccce @31 
Mortadella, new condition. be eseues madieun @18 
CORIGOEE: 0 ccc cdnccdescccccccccccccccccs @41 
Italian style hams........... e0deeses ee @33 
VERRIER THATS oon on ws cceccesevcveceuccos @39 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings..............-- % 
Special lean pork trimmings.......... ee 1% 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. ae aa 4 
Neck bone trimmings....... 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

Pork cheek meat... @ 

Pork hearts .... @ 

Pork livers @ 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy). ° @ 
BoMeCleSS CHUCKS 2... ccccvcccccccce secene @ 6% 

és @ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 





Shank meat .... 
Beef trimmings 
Beef hearts 


Beef cheeks (trimmed).......... 5% 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ 5 

Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.... 5% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... 5% 
BOE CIDR. ccc cic cc cscsccccccssovcsce ‘ 2% 


pe 
Pork tongues, canner trim S. P......... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............++. .23 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack..... sccoeneeawe 85 
Export rounds, MN. Coc ca esucvars oo oOL 
Export rounds, medium........ cocece eccce one 
Export rounds, narrow........ eveccveceves 82 
No. 1 weasandS.......--.ee00+ cocccce ecco oh 
No. 2 weasands..........+-- coaeesece obese sae 
No. 1 DUMQB...crceccccccccces eececcoceese 18 
No. 2 bungs............ sebee Ceveen<e ee 
MIGGIES, POGGIAP 22.0 cceccccescevcccce 


95 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in. diameter. 1.25 


Dried bladders: 








12-15 in. wide, flat. = 1.70 
10-12 in, wide, flat. is 1.20 
8-10 in. wide, flat -60 
6-8 in. wide, flat............ ovgseseses 50 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............ aewenin ocieTe 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds...........+.. 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..........-..1.10 
Wide, per 100 yds........ceeeeceeees sescs eae 
Benet wanes per 100 yds. quiere'e helaw'ee po 
e prime S panes bdiee duces ieteodboes isees ae 
Large. prim prime — S indb-tecd eevee sens eek 12 
Small prime bungs.. Severrrrrrer ek 
Middles, per set............ee6 mdiesiecccene ome 
EEG Sidi wacwccedcoccesipsbebeneses eS 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Taree Chee, 1 OO GRR eee cic scccccdcccesccs 5.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......... gutakhaceuacie 5.75 

Large tins, 1 to crate.............. Segecune 6.75 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate. ........cccecsccccees 4.75 

Rerge Cie 2 te CROtO en 5 i cccccscccesccsce 5.75 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs.............. 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. av. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs 







eeanrahas 


QHOHHEASN 


Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs % 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs. . 4 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs............ %% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............seeeees @ 6% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs............. @ 1% 
Regular plates ....... @ 6 
WE OM ee KGT i A wedncdodcentebas asia @ 5% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs....... avses @18 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @18% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @li 
Bg 8 I eee @15 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs.................. @22 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs................ @16 
No. 1 beef ham _ smoked— 
De Og ey rr @35 
Outsides, 5@9 ibe Duietoal edandweowhnas @2 
Knuckles, PE ba ue <4 ccugaccaanen @30 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @28 








Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted...... @20 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted @21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked................ @36 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Wien WA, TOO. 5 iin'n oo Sein ad Sittin $ @18.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @20.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.. @20.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ @17.00 
Clear plate ae 25 to 35 pieces....... @14.00 
TOR I ok vce ccccvddcces ine even @15.00 
Bean pork ... an bute® srenesy ceceves ets @15. 
WIE OEE Wii sinc kc caine ns didacoe bene east @13. 
Extra plate beef, 200 bb. bis. eeindeeces @14.50 
VIN’ “AR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. Dbl............00000+-$12.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl bas shagawednsses 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. 00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl...........+.. 50 


Pork tongues, 200-1b.” ~~ 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago....... 12 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per lb. less.) 


Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago....... @12 
LARD. 

Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... @ 6.92% 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 6.27% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. $ 8% 
Refined lard, tierces, 0. ee @ 8% 
Leaf kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

Chicago ac dia Ace Wa dea aaa wine & ab 9 
Nettle in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 9% 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a. f. @ 7% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


ORG: CII ivnin Wo csddedscpugen . 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil... 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil.. 
Prime oleo stearine, edible... 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 





©OHOHHOH 
DRANG 
FREK 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4%@ 5 
Prime packers’ tallow.......sseeseseees 44@ 4% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% sccccceceses SH@ 3% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a......... «+. 244@ 2% 
Choice white grease........cccccccccces 4 @4% 
A-WHIte STORBO oo. cc cscs ccccwcccvece - 3%@ 4 
B- White grease, max. 5% acid.. eos @ 3% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.........ceeeeees 2%@ 3 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.......eeeeeeees @ 2% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks_ f.0o.b. 


Valley, points, prompt..........+...-- 4 
White, PR ane lt ge my .» £.0.b. “Chgo. 7 T% 
Yellow, deodori = Reman es ébceansey ee ™% 
Soap stocks, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b.. aeeuse> Pid 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o. b. mills. . vee eg emery . 4 41 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............+ she 4 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o. b. coast. 34@ 3% 
Refined in pbis, f.o.b. Chicago......... 6%@ 7 
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Retail Section 


Meat for Economy 


An Idea for the Trade in Boosting 
Holiday Business 


Almost immediately after 
Thanksgiving most merchants be- 
gin to display and advertise their 
Christmas wares. Some even be- 
gin before Thanksgiving, especial- 
ly those who advertise in maga- 
zines. 


In the past the meat trade has 
done little to capitalize on extra 
business at Christmas time. Both 
meat packer and meat retailer 
have accepted the idea that this is 
a period when poultry is king, and 
they have been content to await 
their turn when buying would 
again center on meats. 


This seems a mistake, as there 
are many ways in which meat can 
participate in the Christmas fes- 
tivities, not only as gifts, but as a 
part of the family menu. 


Why Not Suggest Meat? 


This year particularly, when so 
many must watch their expendi- 
tures, the price of meat offers 
many advantages in gift selection. 


A smoked ham, a smoked pic- 
nic, a slab of bacon, a roast of 
beef, a saddle of veal or a leg of 
lamb—or even a nice thick juicy 
steak—would be a most welcome 
gift in any family. 

What better for the Christmas 
Eve dinner than a thick juicy 
porterhouse or sirloin steak or a 
loin of pork? What better for 
Christmas morning breakfast 
than dainty pork sausage links? 

For the Christmas dinner, with 
family and friends around the festal 
board, turkey alone cannot furnish the 
meat of the meal. It must be supple- 
mented by cold baked ham or cold roast 
beef, or both. Or, where the family 
is small, the turkey menu of two or 
more days must be varied with steaks, 
chops, sausage and similar meats. 

Plenty to Talk About. 

There are numerous talking points 
for the meat industry as the holiday 
season approaches. Plenty of facts for 
use over the retail counter and in news- 
paper and magazine advertising copy. 

With packaging and wrapping ma- 
terials now available in the gayest of 
colors, it is easy to give the Christmas 
atmosphere to meat packages. Indeed 
it would seem that here is a golden 
opportunity awaiting meat packers and 
wholesale and retail meat distributors 


to increase the sale of their wares. 

Packers have advertised ham and 
bacon from time to time as Christmas 
gifts, but they have not pushed these 
products to the extent their use war- 
rants. Also, they have wrapped them 
in holly or other Christmas papers, but 
their use as gifts has been incidental. 

In what was perhaps the year of 
greatest prosperity in this country one 
firm of wholesale and retail meat dis- 
tributors, A. T. Schroth & Sons, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were among those who 
advertised smoked meats as Christmas 
gifts. In answer to the ever present 
question of “What to give?” this com- 
pany talked to its patrons and the pub- 
lic as follows, in newspaper advertising 
space: 

Telling Public About It. 

“As Christmas approaches most of 
us are confronted with the problem of 
what to give. Although we want to 
give something that will bring a lasting 
smile of appreciation to the face of the 
recipient, the majority of us must think 
ef the cost. 

“Have you ever stopped to consider 
how appropriate and how appreciated 
useful gifts are? And what more use- 
ful and appreciated than foodstuffs?” 








FOUNTAIN BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Always Satisfy 


memennuenll| 






As Christmas approaches most of us are 
ted with 0) 








Wholesale and Reta:! 
Stands: 474, 475, 476 Center Market (B. St. Wing) 
Phones: Main 7627-7628 


SES 
MEAT FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


This advertisement was used by a meat 
distributor during a recent pre-holiday 
season. It was a year when everybody 
had plenty of money to spend. 

It is the type of advertisement that 
should have equal or greater appeal this 
year, when funds are being conserved and 
everyone wants the most for his money. 
There is no more practical Christmas gift 
than a smoked ham, a piece of bacon, a 
loin of beef, a nice thick steak or some 
other meat cut. 





This company then capitalized on ity 
own branded product as follows: 

“A savory ‘sweet as a nut’ F 
brand ham or an appetizing strip of 
Fountain brand breakfast bacon, for e. 
ample, would be a most welcome Christ. 
mas remembrance to many. 

“Go over your list of friends ag 
relatives and you'll find that you om 
do a lot of your Christmas 
in your neighborhood meat shop.” 

This year, when funds are more lim. 
ited, this type of advertising copy 
should have even greater appeal, 


Talk Ham as Well as Turkey, 


It has been pointed out that the tim 
when a majority of the people are talk. 
ing turkey is a good time to talk ham 

And, why not? Giving a nice smoked 
ham, or a piece of smoked bacon, which 
can be used after the Christmas hgli. 
days if desired, is just as acceptable 
as some trinket or useless thing which 
is later put away in the museum of 
holiday souvenirs. 

Advertising such as that done by this 
Washington firm not only furnishes 
many givers a thought for Christmas 
which helps them to solve their gift 
problem, but it brings good returns to 
the advertisers. 

This kind of selling is the most suc- 
cessful in present day merchandising, 
It is offering the customer something 
he wants and something that fills a 
urgent need. Such sales are the easiest 
of all to make. 

Meat men should begin now to lay 
plans for a bigger and better Christmas 
business. : 

—-%—— 
KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Thorough knowledge of community 
characteristics and consumer buying 
habits in the area in which he trades is 
of primary importance to the success of 
the modern food dealer, according 
findings of the Louisville Survey re 
cently made public by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce. All principal fac 
tors involved in producing net profit in 
the store—including turnover, gross 
margin, and operating expense—are 
shown to be directly affected by store 
location and community type. 

Dealers skilled in analyzing custome 
and commodity conditions in theif 
neighborhoods frequently find them 
selves able to eliminate portions of their 
stock which do not justify spaee in their 
store, the report holds. Such elimine 
tion results in reduced overhead by t 
duction of carrying charges, and i 
creases turnover. Improvement in store 
appearance and saving of valuable spat 
may also follow. Not the least impor 
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tant result to be expected is increased 
astomer satisfaction, owing to disap- 

from the shelves of articles 
which have deteriorated in appearance 
or quality, and substitution of fresh 


stock. 

Gross margin of the dealer is more 
strongly influenced by community type 
than by any other one factor, the study 
reveals. The dealer operating in high- 
income communities must take a higher 
margin in order to meat the expense of 
the more extensive service and longer 
grvice Which customers of this type 
demand. Gross margin in the Louis- 
ville stores studied ranged from 27.5 
per cent in communities of highest 
income class to 25.3 per cent in the 
jeast prosperous neighborhoods. In all 
instances the highest margin rations 
existed in stores serving the more well- 
to-do communities. ; 

Ability to interpret intelligently the 
conditions existing in a store g 
territory also is seen as one of the deal- 
a’s principal aids in reducing errene | 
expense. Discarding of hard-to-sel 
items and competing lines means that 
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less selling effort is required, cost is 
reduced, less money need be invested, 
and greater profits may be expected 
from an inventory adjusted to local 
needs. Delivery and credit expense also 
may be markedly affected by the accu- 
racy with which the dealer appraises 
the real irements of his public with 
regard to these. 

To aid the individual proprietor in 
making a satisfactory analysis of his 
own trading community, the report pre- 
sents a scale of community ratings 
based upon income, purchasing power, 
residential type and similar factors. 
Each establishment studied in Louisville 
is rated according to this system, and 
the characteristics of its trading terri- 
tory fully described. Fifteen leading 
food commodity groups—such as meat, 
bread, canned goods, fruits and vege- 
tables—are then analyzed to reveal 
their comparative sales performance in 
each of the different community types. 

With this data, it is held, the dealer 
using the report may easily lace his 
own community in the scale of ratings, 
and compare his own sales results ob- 
tained on the different commodities 
with those shown by the representative 
group of Louisville stores. 








OCTOBER FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


New York. 

Wholesale fresh meat prices for Oc- 
tober compared with September, 1931, 
and October, 1980, as reported by the 
U. S&S Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


WHOLESALE. 
BEEF. 
Sept., Oct., 
1931 1981. 1930. 
550-700 Ibs. © Choice $17.06 $16.13 $19.18 
Sc Be Re ee 
Y ~  eer x 4 y 
aia 15.02 14.42 17.10 
00 Ibs. up, Medium 12.85 11.26 13.82 
mmon ... 9.68 8.67 11.12 
Cw- jj. Good ....... 11.04 11.02 12.75 
Medium - 9.62 8.95 10.88 
Common - 8.12 7.26 9.32 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin On). 
Choice ..... 15.08 19.12 22.28 
abseae 13.00 17.84 20.10 
Medium .... 11.15 14.82 17.44 
Common ... 9.55 12.68 15.28 
LAMB. 
38 Ibs.down, Choice ..... 14.95 16.24 18.22 
aweie y's 13.55 14.85 17.22 
edium - 12.382 12.96 15.52 
39-45 Ibs. Ohoice ..... 14.95 16.24 18.22 
ee 13.55 14.85 17.22 
Medium - 12.32 12.96 15.52 
MUTTON (Ewe). 
70 lbs.down, Good ....... 7.36 7.78 9.01 
Medium 5.91 6.22 7.60 


Chicago. 

Wholesale fresh meat prices for Oc- 
tober compared with September, 1931, 
and October, 1930, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


WHOLESALE. 
BEEF. 
Oct., Sept., Oct., 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
eer Choi $15.52 $14.96 $18.71 
5 bs. LCE «oes e 5 4 
ome, Sh ne Be Be 
. Up, ice ..... : 3 ‘ 
sehen ass ent bag eed 
Ibs. up, Medium ‘ ‘ k 
” ° mmon 8.66 8.31 10.36 
Cow— Good ....... 9.71 9.36 11.60 
Medium 8.46 8.00 10.29 
Common 7.38 6.78 9.00 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin On). 
Choice ..... 13.28 15.44 19.72 
GOO .cccecs 11.61 14.40 17.62 
Medium .... 9.70 13.32 15.30 
on .... 820 11.46 13.10 
LAMB. 
88 lbs.down, Choice ..... 14.00 15.68 17.57 
Good - 18.065 14.50 16.20 
Medium - 12.19 12.388 14.68 
39-45 lbe., Choice ..... 14.09 15.68 17.57 
CS eee 13.05 14.50 16.20 
Medium .... 12.19 12.388 14.68 
MUTTON (Ewe). 
70 lbs.down, Good ....... 7.70 -00 8.84 
Medium 5.70 5.24 7.48 


_ Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, and wholesale and retail fresh meat 
prices, New York during October, 1931, compared with those of September, 
1981, and of October a year ago, are reported as follows by the U. S. Bureau of 


tural Economics: 


Average ice 
live eee 
per 100 lbs. 
Chicago. 
Oct., Sept., Oct, 
ie 1981. 1. 1980. 
Sere $10.41 $9.72 $11.97 
BERS eapiataes 8.98 58 11. 
RES aaa 6.90 6.82 9.33 
Weighted Av.5 ...... 8.80 8.44 10.95 
NN So ois. ccce acs 6.62 7.23 8.42 
a: PeePas sein os 6.10 6.61 1.76 
Welghtea “av.i''711: B98 6:40. 1.80 


*Steers, 1,100-1,800 Ibs, choice, 900-1,100 Ibs. good and medium. Lambs, 90 Ibs. 


\ 


Average wholesale Composite retail 
price of ca price® 
r 100 Ibs. per Ib. 
lew York. New York 
Oct.,  Sept.,  Oct., Oct.,4 Sept.,  Oct., 
» SSB’ zoso? «Soi Toda.” L080. 
$17.06 $16.14 $19.13 $34.46 $36.78 $43.33 
16.01 14.88 17.29 29.388 30.86 34.66 
12.35 11.21 13.80 22.20 28.01 31.92 
15.39 14.31 16.91 28.91 31.63 36.13 
14.95 16.43 18.18 29.22 33.66 38.74 
13.55 15.00 17.18 24.00 24.74 27.65 
12.32 18.04 15.42 20.74 28.46 26.17 
18.46 14.62 16.75 24.16 26.74 30.17 


: 


"Beet, 550-700 Ibs. choice and good, 500 Ibs. up, medium. Lamb, 38 Ibs. down. 
"Based on rcentage trimmed retail cuts at average retail quotations. 
Credit and delivers for choice and cash and carry’ f 3 


‘Retail prices 
uently 


to choice grades, 
cent and medium 40 per cent. 


for good and medium. 


evious to October, 1981, represented the mean of the range of quotations but 
ey represent the average of all quotations reported for a designated grade. 

choice 24 weighted according to estimated New York distribution, i. e., Beef, 
giolce 24% per cent, good ‘61% per cent and medi 


lum 24 per cent. Lamb, choice 28 per cent, 





CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CUSTOMERS. 


This combination meat recipe book and 
1932 calendar, containing 110 new recipes 
for beef, veal, pork and lamb dishes, may 
be obtained by retailers at cost. It makes 
an excellent holiday gift from the retailer 
to his customers, and is made individual 
by printing his name twice on the front 
cover, both as a part of the title and as a 
part of the holiday greeting, as indicated 
above. 

The book is available at $4.95 per 100 
copies in any quantity of 100 or more, 
with no extra charge for imprinting the 
name. Copies may be ordered from the 
National Live Stock and Meat. Board, or 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, both 
at 407 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. A sample 
copy will be sent on request. 








NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


P. K. Dougherty, Cutler, Cal., has 
leased his meat market and grocery. 
D. G. Dougherty is lessee. 

W. C. Gabriel has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 662 
Hedges ave., Fresno, Cal. 

Lawrence Reed, has purchased the 
meat market of Phil Botzner, Burr Oak, 
Mich. 

John Souza, Salinas, Cal., will add a 
reat department to his grocery store. 

Jacob Pilchick has engaged in the 
meat business at 611 Washington st., 
San isco, x 

J. L. Wells, Payette, Ida., has been 
succeeded in the meat business by H. A. 
Mende and Albert Zeigenhagen. 

The meat market of Wm. Lund, Con- 
way, Wash., has been destroyed by fire. 

The Park’n Shop Market, Tacoma, 
Wash., has opened a meat department 
under the management of A. F. Steidel 
and E. H. Ballard. 

The Krachie Meat Market, Ewing, 
Neb., has been damaged by fire. 

Edward Groman, Emmetsburg, Ia., 
has purchased the interest of A. Jack- 
man in the Hones and Jackman meat 
market. 

Wm. Seute opened a new grocery and 
meat market at 120 West Main st., 
Lewistown, Mont. 

The Krachie meat market, Ewing, 
Neb., has been damaged by fire. . 

A. Clark will open a grocery and 
meat market at Republican City, Neb. 

Antoine Marcotte D ig ge The City 
Meat Market at Rolla, N. Dak. 

Elmer Noah will open a meat market 
and grocery at Gregory, S. Dak. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
J. M. Kastner, cashier Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., my is spending a week at 
his home in Middle Village, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents J. C. Spang, jr., and 
N. R. Clark, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
spent a few days in New York during 
the past week. 


President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, is spending 
several days at the company’s plants in 
Detroit and Chicago. 


B. A. Braun, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, Buffalo, spent a few days 
in New York during the past week. 


Friends of Ewald Bartel, head of L. 
Bartel, Inc., well-known wholesale meat 
dealers of 2304 Twelfth ave., are ex-- 
tending their sympathy on the death of 
his mother, Mrs. Lydia Bartel, on 
November 10. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


New York Section 


Raylee Ellis, assistant consul for the 
Polish government at New York City, 
paid a visit to the New York office of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER during the 
past week. 


D. G. Cummins, market reporter and 
meat grader, U. S. Bureau Agricultural 
Economics, New York office, is taking 
charge of the Boston office during the 
absence of Earl Higgins. 


F. D. Green, general superintendent’s 
office, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
visited at the plant of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company for 
several days during the past week. 


Armour and Company Chicago vis- 
itors during the past week included J. J. 
McEncroe, D. E. Levering and 
Winkler, all of the beef and pork cuts 
department, and B. J. Dolan, head of 
the canned foods department. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co. during the 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Nov. 2, 1931: 


: CHICAGO. 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 
NCD cc ccc ccccccccccccccccccscccces $16.00@17.50 
occ ccccccccccccccccccccccocceses 13.50@16.00 
DEOMIGMR co cccccccccccccncccccccccccce 11.00@13.50 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
WEED cccccnccccaccovccececceccoccce 16.00@17.00 
pbané SesSendebusserescsoresecses 13.00@15.50 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
SEED pwdessenswccdsescscsccocscness 15.50@17 


| ngIite Rela aq ceneaeeEngienaES 13.00@1 


Saonecsdences ccececcecseceses 9.00@1 
Dt betsthabbhtseupeviencuekoadea, 7.50@ 
COWS: 
TE cecccecdcvcccoseccaccoseesoveces 8.00@10. 
PEED. ccccnccccotcnconsecceoccoecce 7.00@ 8. 
| SEAR BCD RERES ee 6.00@ 7. 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
Vignal a 11 13.00 
ED-, weeeseerecnereonesbvccachecees J 3. 
Medak UbEseu ee nGeubentesn cescnes 10,00@11,00 
DD sbdacdednctneeeeeeeccesess cece 8.00@10.00 
(ho kcesabedebstbeckouns dno.0< 6.00@ 8.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
SMNED  ccccccccccccopecesseneccsecscee ceesececce 
TEE Sdacodncsccnccccesocccecosoncess 8.00@ 
Medium ...ccccccccccccccccscesecsers 7.00@ 
Se ee eae 6.00@ 
Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
DE save tbathuhensbonssss bee eae 13.00@14.00 
hepbhbndhsdnbuddechnd osbnenses 12.00@13.00 
DT <iLeebbebubpevsanbaceseestel 11.00@ 12.00 
EEE Gcdcnvapucenscéesonsescescocs 10.00@ 11.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
De Stee su hesbictae be sicun cession 13.00@14.00 
TITTITITITT TTT itr TT 12.00@13.00 
BEEN cocncceveccccesncceccsccesoes 11.00@12.00 
DEEL” ibeuabscdoshsandesssbsovccces 10.00@ 11.00 
LAMB (46-55 lbs.) 
BED acvoccccecccveccescsescoocscoes 12.00@13.00 
cnudbeteehnehinaccwesmansennss 11.00@12.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
SE: chase hemdns seceuns oclecdcanepsecs 7.00@ 9.00 
BERET ccctovcccccccceccccccccccoces 5.00@ 7.00 
MEE. © Se censdcccscccavancccdnceces 4.00@ 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
LOINS: 

i Oe. anak iemmepbbephpeness 13.00@14.00 
. & ee 13.00@14.00 
DM i. seccsganpentecsousnces & 12.00@13.00 
SL UR. nacincccenspeenssonbiee 11.00@ 12.00 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
Se NS - be cctdeccrnnesnsesosccs 8.50@10.00 
PICNICS: 
a Mi. shen eechboesaberansehes, Tks<seecess 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
22 “SO 33 = eee eee 9.50@10.50 
SPARE RIBS: 
ER ia bncihcnkignespeeees pcan 9.50@11.00 
TRIMMINGS 
Cecrcccccccceccccccesccccsess 3.00@ 5.50 
PE aRiniede ScKnmenesstenchsssvedndic 8.50@1 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. 
York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


BOSTON. 


ee eeeeenee 


16.50@18.00 
12.50@15.00 


10.50@ 12.50 
9.00@10.50 


8.50@ 9.00 


15.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 
11.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 
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PHILA. 


eeeeeeceee 
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16.00@17.50 
12.50@15.00 


15.50@16.50 
12.50@15. 
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9.00@10.00 
10.50@12.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New 


W. G. 
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yest week included Vice-F 
ames D. Cooney, head of the 
partment; Vice-President Car] 
general manager branch house ' 
ment; P. W. Seyl, credit departmas 
and “Sir James” Clark, all of @ 














Meat, poultry and game Seized gy 
destroyed in the City of New You 
the Health Department during the wet 
ended November 7, 1931, were as. 
lows: Brooklyn, 20 Ibs.; Manhatts 
Ibs.; Queens, 4 lbs. Total, 1,09 
Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 

—@—— 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DE 


One new member was added ( & 
roster of Eastern District Branch aby 
meeting on Tuesday evening. Ronin 
matters and several interesting digg 
sions took up most of the evening 
was decided to attend the i ; 
meeting in Jamaica on Decemh ; 
body, and a special bus will be g¢ 
for the accommodation of the mex 
Because the next regular meeti 
curs in Thanksgiving week, thi 
has been changed to November 

































The many friends of Mrs. Gus 
quist, an active Jamaica member 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, will regret to. 
that she met with a serious ace 
recently. 


Washington Heights Branch ham 
changed their meeting rooms from the 
Subway Building to No. 600 18ist s 


Eastern District Branch Ladies Au. 
iliary gave a stork shower to a charter 
member, Mrs. A. Albern, at its mest 
ing Thursday of last week. Refresh 
ments were served. Mrs. Al Haas is 
president. The next meeting will be 
November 19th. 


The next meeting of Bronx Brand 
will be in Ebling’s Casino November 
when many matters of importance 
be taken up. i 


Robert Ehrenreich, member of Brom 
Branch, and Mrs. Ehrenreich of th 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated their 28th 
wedding anniversary on November 7. 

an 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fet- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for th 
week ended November 7, 1931: 


Week Cor, 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 7. week. 100 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,516 2,500 24 
Cows, carcasses ...... 941 891 we 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 243 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,512 1,728 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,695 16,789 
Mutton, carcasses .... 787 1, 4 
ie ee ae 540,802 436,052 
Local slaughters: A 
MNS. \juscweeske cavers 1,947 1,985 Lat 
TONED es ccnpscesssoune 1,996 2,579 ' 
SG dvsesta ch asancken 19,557 18,430 
DD Gib cosvews eourese 7,811 9,206 6) 
——o—— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. — 

Receipts of Western dressed | 
at Boston, week ended Nov. 7, 

with comparisons: 


Week 
, ended Prey. wh 
West. drsd. meats:> Nov. 7. week. 
Steers, carcasses )..... 2,489 2,716 
Cows, Gatcasses ...... 1,931 1,936 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 19 28 
Veals, carcasses ..\... 977 =—:1, 784 
Lambs, carcesses ..... 19,931 27,017 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1 028 


"109 
PER. DS scx ciicorcaee 582,890 420,477 
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The Stockinet Smoking 


U. 8S. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 


Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 


of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 


Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. 













Process 


Phone Calumet 0349 








Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Warsaw, Illinois 
a Write for most 








Transform your 
specialties by 
and Delivery 
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NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 





PISTACHIO NUTS 


ALL GREEN—BLANCHED 


BLANCHED PISTACHIO NUTS. They are entirely 
blanched, always delightfully fresh, ready for imme- 
l| diate use, and very moderately priced. Write today 
for formula, price and sample. 


ZENOBIA CO., INC. 
165-167 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
“THE PISTACHIO HOUSE OF AMERICA” 


regular meat products into high-class 
using ZENOBIA ALL GREEN 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Golden State Sausage Co. has opened 
a sausage factory at 10508 S. Main st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chet Hansen, Inc., Seattle, Wash., 


dealer in wholesale meats and poultry, 


will install cold storage equipment. 

Paramount Packing Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital of 200 shares of common stock. 

A fire in the smokehouse at the Val. 
Decker Packing Co. plant, Piqua, O., 
caused minor damage, fully covered by 
insurance. 

The packing plant of Stoppenbach & 
Sons Co., Janesville, Wis., has been pur- 

_by Franz Tensfeldt, of the 

Janesville Sausage Co., and operations 
will continue as usual. 


Construction will begin immediately 


innnnearen ma eae ae | 
THOMSON & TAYLOR 


COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


OHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 





on the two-story addition to the plant 
of the Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
The building will house the hog dress- 
ing department, and will cost approxi- 
mately $100,000, according to an an- 
nouncement by John W. Rath, president. 


A temporary structure will replace 
the slaughterhouse of Frank J. Wolf & 
Co., Inc., near Kelso, Wash., which was 
recently destroyed by fire. Mr. Wolf 
plans to erect a new concrete building 
later, and is now getting bids on the 


work. 
—_o— 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are reported officially as 
follows: 

Inspection granted.—*John Morrell & 
Co., 216-236 North Quincy st., Topeka, 


Kan.; Southern Food Corporation, 5-7-9 
Lloyd st., Baltimore, Md.; Cariani Sau- 
sage Factory, 333 Broadway, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Inspection withdrawn.—The Cleve- 
land Provision Co., 2527 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, O.; Marshall Canning Co., 
May st. and Third ave., Marshalltown, 
Ia.; Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, 216-236 North tag st., oe 
Kan.; A. Edwin Moulton Co., 132 Essez 
st., Haverhill, Mass.; Sullivan Packing 
Co., 2590 Beecher ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Inspection extended.—Albany Pack- 
ing Co., West Albany, N. Y., to include 
C. A. Van Deusen. 

Change in name.—Hughes Pork 
Products Co., Broadway and Jackson 
st., Camden, N. J., instead of P. D. 
Hughes Co. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 
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40 North Market St. 
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Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
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Boston, Mass. 
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ONAL CARTON (Co. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, mediam ...........ccecesssece $ 6. 
Cows, common to medium 2. 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium ............sceeees 


LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to ele. « 
edi 


80 I 
Pigs, 80-140 TDS... .eceee eececseocees 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy......sscccccseees 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 
WESTFRN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 


ice COWS 
Common to fair cows 10 
Fresh bologna bulls...... ee ere cones 


BEEF CUTS. 


No. 2 loins....... 
a ¢ Se. sowsees cose 


Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg 

Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg....... secces = 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg......... sob sae 
Shoulder cl 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, choice .......... 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fork loing, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs... 


ee eeseseeees 


1112 

10@i2 Ibs. av...12 

Hams, city, trea, 3 oa10 Oe arr 
Picnic hams, fresh, 6@8 oe. 
cy whe ‘extra peers st ingettt 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 


SMOKED MEATS. 


® 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, ae 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. 
Sweetbreads, beef 


E 


Pe pp 


Beef bensing IE. ba nics supa ben 
Lamb fries 


z 
a 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
ad ME nesseceseareccssoosers 4 
ee gene ores g ‘a 
es GEE seatthndecudeiuedcwc 85 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 94%4-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 a. 6 85 90 85 1.85 
4 -65 1.10 


Branded grubby .....1 -20 140 
ee ee eee 15 J 
BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score).. ° 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score). . ee 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score). 
Creamery, lower grades..... 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


adh 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via expresS............. 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, . to dozen, lb... be 
to dozen, lb... 
to dozen, lb... 

bs. to dozen, Ib... a2 
. to dozen, lb... 


box, prime to fancy: 
Ibs. to dozen, Ib...28 @30 


Chickens, fresh, 12 
Western, under 17 
Ducks— 
Long Island, spring 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, choice 
Young hens, choice.......... peseucene F 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., bp 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., an eee assc's 


cori iecninnine 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 


Oct. 30 31 Nov.2 3 4 5 
Chicago ..29% 28% 28% 28 27% 28 
New York.30% 29% 29% Holiday 28% 29% 
ton ..31 30% ngs 30 29 29 
Phila. ...31% 30% 30% day 29% 
Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
28% 27% 27% ###j27% #«(27 27% 
Receipt of butter by cities (tubs): 


= Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. year. 1931. 1930. 

atl 31, am 81,123 31,416 2,820,083 2,770,751 

+ Ry <a 47,850 52,765 51,961 3,214,465 3. '176,8 810 

Boston . 12,862 13,040 10,633 "951 ,506 933,416 

Phila. .. 12,135 a 15,113 1 1,028,776 _958,618 613 


Total 104,391 112,376 376 109,123 8,014,780 014,780 7,834,590 834,590 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
In Out On hand 
Nov. 5. Nov. 5. Nov. 6. 


Chicago ... 53,204 188,879 11,827,531 
New York. 33,652 90,695 4,415,748 
Boston .... 3,564 120,965 ¥ 

Phila. .... 16,200 9,060 977,986 


Total ...106,620 409,599 20,602,806 
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FERTILIZER MATER 
BASIS NEW YORE DE 


Ammonium sulphate. 


ied, 11% am 
b. fish factory... ee 
Fish a Fi0% 0, foreign, 13@14% ammo 


Prpbeeas 


. Del’d Balt. & For Forfo 
Soda Nitraie’t in vase, ee Ibs. spot... 
Tankage, ammonia, — 
15% B. P. L. bulk { 
Tankage, 


sete ee eee seesae 


9@10% ammonia‘t: 


Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 
50 bags, per ton, * he 
Bone meal, gg i 4% and 50 
Acid phosphate, “bal f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fla 


ta eccccvccee 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..,... 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, Ld COM. cocscccwun 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
as; 


Cracklings, 50 oe ecevccces 
Cracklings, 60% pa a 


BONES, HOOFS AND 
Round shin bene bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
den Bones avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 


per s é 
Black or striped — per ton...... 
White hoofs, per to 
00 bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

Pieces 
Horns, according to grade........ oe 


ones 
NEW YORK MEAT SUF 


Receipts of Western dre 
and local slaughters under 
spection at New York for 
November 7, 1931, with compa 


Week 

ended 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 7. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,634 
Cows, carcasses... 963 
Bulls, carcasses... 205 
Veals, carcasses... 10,905 
Lambs, carcasses. 27,885 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,823 
Beef cuts, Ibs. 341,755 
Pork, Ibs. 45,394 


Local slaughters: 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW 
For week ended November 7, 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
ano Ail eneereqiens +s 
Canada— 
Conntie—Seumes oe 
Canada—S. P. hams.. 
Canada—Beef extract ‘s 
Canada—Fresh spareribs .... 
Czecho-slovakia usage 
Germany—Bouillon cubes 
Germany—Sausage . 

ny—Hi . 


y—Bacon . 
Sidikand-Denenge ° 
Norway—Sausage ... aeee 7 
Uruguay—Beef extract ...... ooccceeae 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......«. 


Specialists in skins of 
consignment. Results 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 3ist St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
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